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POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 


= year opens with an almost total suspension of 
political excitement. The approach of the Session 
has often stimulated conjecture and speculation, especially 
when the late Government had produced an impression 
that something startling was to be annually expected. Two 
years Mr. Gtapstone had about this time made an 
appointment to receive a deputation from county house- 
holders ; and the inference that a new Reform Bill was im- 
noma a generally drawn. It was not known for some 
days afterwards that he had prepared the remarkable appeal 
to the constituencies which drove his party from power. 
At the beginning of 1875 it was not certain whether Mr. 
GuapsTone adhered to his resolution of abandoning the 
leadership, nor was it known how, in the event of his re- 
tirement, the vacancy would be supplied. At present the 
Liberal party is as fully organized as its internal dis- 
sensions permit ; and the Ministerial majority is unshaken. 
The first symptom of the decay of a Government 
in popularity is generally furnished by defeats in 
casual elections; and there has hitherto been no definite 
indication of a Liberal reaction. The Government has 
lost by a narrow majority the petty borough of Horsham, 
where, a few years ago, the votes were equally divided. 
Nearly at the same time a far more important victory was 
obtained in Aberdeenshire by the return of General Gorpon 
as successor to Mr. Forpyce. The Liberal candidate, Mr. 
Hope, was a formidable opponent; and it was expected that 
he would receive the united support of the tenant-farmers. 
It appears that some of their number care more for general 
political principles than for the questions at issue between 
themselves and the landowners. A scientific farmer with a 
large capital employed in his business has strong reasons for 
objecting to legislative innovation. One school of theorists 
on land-tenure would, in their zeal for the subdivision of 
great estates, incidentally put an end to the existence of 
large farms, and consequently to the occupation of the 
skilled capitalists whose chief grievances have been 
hitherto the law of hypothec and the preservation of 
game. It may almost be said that one Scotch seat is 
to the Conservatives as valuable as two seats in England. 
At Whitehaven the contest was not between political 
parties, but between a handful of supporters of the Per- 
missive Bill and the rest of the constituency. Sir Witrrip 
Lawson achieved the triumph, not merely, as the phrase is, 
of dividing the Liberal party, but of driving it into the 
opposite ranks. 

As no man ought to be deemed fortunate till his death, 
so no Government can be considered as secure before the 
end of the Session or of the year; but any danger which may 
impend over Mr. Disraewi and his colleagues has not yet 
shown itself above the horizon. It is impossible to foresee 
the complications which may affect the external interests of 
the country ; but foreign embarrassments, even when they 
occur, often strengthen a Government for the time. The 
Suez Canal purchase is still, notwithstanding Lord Dersy’s 
anxious disavowals, regarded as a prudent and spirited 
measure. Lord Hartincton has judiciously reserved to 
himself the right of criticizing the policy of the Government; 
but several of his followers have already expressed an 
opinion in favour of the purchase. If Mr. Disrastt is 
seriously attacked, he will probably not adopt the apo- 
logetic and extenuating tone of the Forricn Secrerary. 
An appeal to patriotic sympathies will be more effective 
than a demonstration that the bargain is not likely to end 


in loss. In any discussion of international relations the 
Opposition will be prejudiced by a not unfounded convic- 
tion that its chiefs when in office had no foreign policy. 
Mr. Guapstone either misapprehended the feeling of the 
country, or perhaps he deliberately refused to encourage 
aspirations in which he had himself neither interest nor 
share. Mr. Disrarti is believed to be less indifferent to 
the assertion of English influence in Europe. There is no 
probability of any contest between parties on colonial 
questions. Lord Carnarvon’s administration commands 
general confidence, nor is he blamed for the partial failure 
of his policy at the Cape. Depreciation of the importance 
of a colonial Empire has gone wholly out of fashion with 
both parties. When Lord Dersy had occasion at Edinburgh 
to mention the connexion between the mother-country and 
the colonies, he could say no more than that he entirely 
agreed with Mr. Forster. 

It seems improbable that either the measures of the 
Government or the motions of the Opposition will lead to 
political contests. There is happily no Irish Coercion Bill 
to be introduced, and the measure of last Session affecting 
the relations of masters and workmen will for the present 
be considered final. The blunders of last year on the 
management of the Merchant Shipping Bill will not be 
repeated ; and Mr. Harpy will not introduce any Bill which 
can even remotely affect the question of purchase in the 
army. Any well-considered proposal for increasing the 
number of rank and file will be favourably considered. 
The Navy Estimates are more likely to become the subject 
of debate. There will be no opportunity of repealing 
taxes, and it may be hoped that the Cuanceitor of the 
ExcHEQuER will not have occasion to propose an increase. 
Mr. Giapstone and Mr. Lowe will scarcely think it worth 
while to repeat their objections to the institution of a 
Sinking Fund in the form proposed by Sir Srar- 
rorD Norracote. According to Lord Dersy, the 
Government offices are full of Bills which, if they 
were all introduced, would more than occupy the 
Session. He was careful to add that they were all pre- 
pared to effect some administrative or practical reform. 
A Local Government Bill, whatever may be its form, will 
involve grave difficulties; but there will be no difference 
of opinion on the expediency of inducing rural districts to 
effect sanitary improvements. The Judicature Act still 
requires a supplement, but there can be little doubt that 
the appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords will be 
maintained. On this question the divisions of opinion 
among lawyers have never strictly coincided with party 
boundaries. Other Bills, which may probably fill up a 
Session of the ordinary length, will be introduced in due 
time. If they were of primary importance, it would not 
be as impossible as it is at present to anticipate their sub- 
jects and their tenor. The annual motions of the Opposition, 
or of some of its sections, are well known, nor is there 
reason to anticipate any addition to the familiar list. 

_ The best security for political tranquillity or stagnation 
is the comparatively remote date of the next general elec- 
tion. When that time comes majorities and minorities 
will be thrown into the crucible, with results which are on 
every successive occasion more difficult to calculate with 
reasonable certainty. Nervous supporters of the Govern- 
ment cannot but have been rendered uneasy by the great 
preponderance of Liberal victories in the last municipal 
elections. The municipal and Parliamentary constituencics 


_are now the same, except that women have votes in the 
election of Town Councils. It is not known whether the 
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pular belief in the Conservative tendencies of women 
oe been confirmed by their municipal action. In America 
the State elections are always thought to foreshadow the 
result of the larger Federal contests. As far as boroughs 
are concerned, municipal elections may be thought to 
bear a similar relation to purely political trials of 
strength. The numerous differences of opinion among the 
Liberal leaders may probably not be reconciled during the 
existence of the present Parliament ; but electors who must 


vote, if they vote at ail, on one side or the other, are not | 


equally troubled by minor discrepancies of judgment. The 
party in almost every constituency supports the Liberal can- 
didate, whether he agrees with Lord Harrinetoy, with Mr. 
Forster, or with Mr. Leatuam. If a majority averse to the 
Government were once returned, the Opposition would have 
no difficulty in inducing their chiefs to take office. It is 

haps unprofitable to look so far into the future. There 
is not the smailest reason for dissolving a Parliament which 
the Government has every motive for keeping together. 
Before another general elcction new questions may have 
become prominent, and commercial adversity or prosperity 
may have affected the general temper. Sir Srarrorp 
Norrficore in a late speech tempted Nemesis by a too 
complacent confidence in the prolonged supremacy of 
his party. On the other hand, Lord Harriyeron has 
publicly announced that it is neither possible, nor at 
present desirable, to overthrow the Government; and Mr. 
Leatsam, from the opposite extremity of the party, has 
virtually expressed the same opinion. A secure and pros- 
perous position leaves Mr. Disragbi at leisure to gratify 
some of his friends by a distribution of honours. The new 
= are all of the material from which the House of 

rds has habitually been recruited. It is not unsatisfactory 
to find that a member of the Roman Catholic aristocrac’ has 
his share of the Royal bounty. The blindness of the active 
section of the Romish hierarchy in England has been con- 
spicuously exhibited in their anxiety to confine the activity 
of the heads of great Catholic families to petty sectarian 
movements. Nothing would tend so much to diminish the 
prejudice which induces electors to prefer Jews to Catholics 
as a practical proof that they are, like their neighbours, 
men of business and men of the world. The Earl of Asrr- 
GAVENNY is the head of an historical house, and he has for 
many years rendered good service to his party. If he pre- 
ferred a new marquisate to an ancient barony and a later 
earldom, the Minister could scarcely fail to recognize his 
claim to promotion. Lord WHarncuirre, whose grandtather 
was raised to the peerage by CANNING nearly fifty years 
ago, affords an illustration of the modern rate of progress 
in dignity. The Dukedom of Gorpon is probably valued 
as an indication that the incumbent is the chief of the 
Gorpons. A Duke in England, twice a Duke in Scotland, 
and a titular Duke in France, the Duke of Ricnmonp may 
boast that he is still one of the most practical and hard- 
working members of either House of Parliament. 


TURKEY, 


: delay in the publication of Count AnpRassy’s scheme 
for the pacification of the insurgent Turkish province 
may be endured without impatience. The detailed pro- 
visions of the project will perhaps not differ widely from 
the terms of the decree which the Surran has already 
issued. The important point will be the assumption, by 
the Powers which may adopt the proposal, of greater or less 
control over the interna! administration of the Ottoman 
Empire. If England, France, and Italy agree to share a 
Protectorate with the three Imperial Courts, a remedy may 
possibly be applied to some of the most flagrant evils which 
affect the population of European Turkey; bat a double 
Government of the strangest and most unprecedented kind 
presents none of the conditions of a hopeful experiment. 
The powers which are to be conferred on European Govern- 
ments will necessarily be exercised, if at all, by their 
Ambassadors at Constantinople, who must form for the 
purpose a kind of Board of Control. It is to be presumed 
that their policy will be determined by majorities, and that 
some Dee must be made for the case of equally 
divided opinions. It will also be necessary to provide 
means of execution for any measures on which the 
Ambassadors or their Governments may have agreed. It 
would seem that, by reasonof proximity, Austria must furnish 
the police which is in the last resort to enforce obedience 
on the Turkish Government. India, and of late Central 


| Asia, afford instances of government by the agents of a 


, paramount Power residing at the Courts of native princes; 
_ but England and Russia respectively deal with their own 
| dependents, nor have they occasion to consult half-a-dozen 
joint protectors. The difficulties which would arise if each 
of the Powers were allowed to interfere separately in the 
internal affairs of Turkey would be not less complicated. 
It is true that Lord Srratrorp DE Repcirre in former 
| days, and General IcNatrerr at the present time, have exer- 
cised a general control over the administration of the 
Porte; but acquiescence in their suggestions was in some 
sense voluntary, as it was produced by the influence which 
they had acquired. The Crimean War was immediately 
caused by the inadmissible demand of Russia to protect the 
Christian subjects of Turkey. In the Treaty of Paris it 
was expressly stipulated that the engagements undertaken 
by the Sutran should not confer on any or all of the 
Powers a right of domestic intervention. 

It is true that the liberal promises made in 1856 by the 
Sutran have not produced satisfactory results; but the 
reasons which dictated the provisions for maintaining the 
independence of the Porte are still to a great extent valid, 
In announcing by anticipation the expediency of the poliey 
which is conjecturally attributed to Count ANprassy, the 
Times both consistently maintaims the violent and one-sided 
doctrines which it has lately adopted, and directly thwarts 
and opposes the traditional policy of England. It will be 
time enoug!: to consider the proposals of the allied Im- 
perial Courts when they are tendered for acceptance to the 
Western Powers. It is neither wise nor patriotic to 
invite and to accept beforchand suggestions whiich the 
English Government may perhaps be compelled to decline. 
Statesmen will at least inmk it necessary to ascertain in 
the first instance whether the proposed control over the 
administration of Turkey is to be permissive or compul- 
sory. The contingency of a positive refusal of the Porte to 
submit is possible, and not improbable. The Svutran is 
well aware of the superior power of his allies and advisers, 
but he has also the temper of his own subjects to consider. 
The astute politicians around him may perhaps calculate 
that resistance would be likely to dissolve the union of the 
| Powers which may demand a Protectorate. If a scheme 
_of joint control is tendered and rejected, it is highly im- 
, probable that England would concur in a resort to force. 

A policy of peace, commencing with a war of aggression, 
would be open to objection. If, on the other hand, the ac- 
_ceptance of the scheme by the SuLtan is optional, there 
can be little doubt that he will withhold his consent. The 
Board which has been appointed to ensure the efficacy of 
the late decree may perhaps not command unqualified con- 
fidence; but the Su:ran and his Ministers will naturally 
be unwilling to transfer its functions to a Commission of 
foreign Ambassadors. As all the difficulties of the case 
are well known to the Austro-Hungarian Government, it 
is possible that Count Anprassy may have guarded 
against some of the obvious objections; nor indecd is it 
certain that he will propose direct and permanent inter- 
vention. Nothing that has lately happened can alter the 
great interests which have hitherto determined the policy 
of Austria in relation to Turkey; but it is possible that 
chronic disorder in the Turkish provinces may be con- 
sidered a more pressing danger than any measure which 
might tend to abate it. 


The insurrection in Herzegovina has so far justified 
itself as to have been hitherto maintained with unexpected 
pertinacity. It would be a waste of labour to balance the 
official accounts published at Constantinople against the 
reports of victories which are lavishly furnished by the in- 
surgents to friendly newspaper correspondents. It is only 
certain that the civil war still continues, although the 
Porte has had several months to collect and employ its 
forces. The principal difficulty is probably to feed the 
troops in a country which has been devastated by both 
parties. The prolongation of the struggle may perhaps at 
last result in an Austrian occupation. That the insurgents 
should achieve by their own efforts the independence 
which they demand still appears improbable. The 
Christian population is not even unanimous in hos- 
tility to the Turks. From time to time accounts are 
received of acts of vengeance perpetrated by insurgent 
leaders against villages which have either withheld 
their aid or harboured the enemy’s troops. The Catholics, 
under the influence of their clergy, stand aloof from the 
enterprise, probably in the belief that it tends to deprive 
them of the equality with their Orthodox neighbours which 
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they enjoy under the neutral rule of Turkey. The vitn- 
tion which irritable philanthropists bestow on all who 
itate to stimulate the insurrection might be advan- 
tageously exchanged for some plausible scheme for miti- 
gating local animosities and fends. It is not to the 
se to assert with metaphorical vehemence that the 


- Turks are not a ruling race, but a horde of invaders 


encamped for four centuries in Europe. However they 
came, and whatever may be their character, there they are, 
and they will not go of their own accord. If at any future 
time they are forced to evacuate their conquests, it will 
perhaps be ible to reconcile among themselves the 
turbulent tribes which have impatiently endured their 
supremacy. An Austrian occupation of the disturbed pro- 
vinces would for the time be the simplest method of 
restoring peace; but there will be time enough to consider 
the expediency of the measure when it is about to be 
adopted with or without the consent of Turkey. 

The position of Servia and of Montenegro is still un- 
certain, and probably it is undefined. Neither principality 
can declare war against Turkey without the permission of 
Austria and Russia; but the Turkish authorities complain 
of the aid which either or both of the Governments are 
supposed to afford tothe insurrection. Writers who appear 
to be in the confidence of Prince NicHo.as assert that, with 
the exception of a few hundreds of volunteers, the Monte- 
negrins have hitherto taken no part in the contest ; and itis 
strenuously denied that any representations to a contrary 
effect have been made on the part of Russia or of Austria. 
It is admitted that the Prince has contracted a loan of large 
amount in proportion to his resources, with some enter- 
prising capitalists. It is always convenient to have ready 
money, and perhaps it may have been prudent to prepure 
for a possible war. No definite result seems to have followed 
from the late mission of one of the Servian Ministers to 
Montenegro. It is stated that the two Governments are 
unable to reconcile their competing claims toa share in any 
territory which may by their own efforts, or through the 
success of the insurgents, be wrested from the Turks. Prince 
Mian has from the first adopted a system of neutrality, 
and he has probably an understanding with the Powers 
which still profess to desire the maintenance of the Turkish 
rule. Of late the language of Montenegro has become more 
warlike, while little has been heard of the policy of Servia. 
Both principalities contain a warlike population heredi- 
tarily hostile to the Turks ; but, since the practical acqui- 
sition of independence, the Servians have no ground of 
quarrel with the Turks, and they have themselves a terri- 
tory sufficient for their wants. The Montenegrins have 
long desired to occupy a portion of the fertile plains which 
adjoin the highlands of the Black Mountain. ‘If they were 
not held back by Russia, they would almost certainly give 
open aid to the insurgents, at the risk of an invasion of 
their own territory. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AT OXFORD, 


C is not easy to find a parallel to the completeness of 
satisfaction with which Sir Witi1am Harcourt and his 
constituents regard each other. So far as the electors of 
Oxford are Liberals, they naturally feel pleased at the 
thought that they are represented by a leading Liberal, who 
has much to say, who adheres to his party, and yet has a 
character and independence of his own, and who has made 
his influence felt in Parliament and in the nation. Even 
those electors who are Conservatives may enjoy a legitimate 
satisfaction in the speeches of their Liberal member. They 
have done their duty ; they have paid their proper tribute 
to beer; they have rallied round the Constitution and sent 
one more brewer to Westminster. But atter business comes 
pleasure. Brewers are, from a thirsty point of view, de- 
lightful people, and seem, as a rule, predisposed to much 
cheery benevolence, but they are not very entertaining. 
A Conservative retains the feelings of a man, and, within 
proper limits, would rather have a speech about 
something than about nothing. He may reason- 
ably like to listen to or read the speeches of a repre- 
sentative who does not, indeed, entertain all the respect 
that could be wished for the present Cabinet, but who is 
always amusing, often ingenious, and by no means rarely 
both original and just. the other hand, Sir Witiiam 
Harcourt is peculiarly fortunate in his constituents, who 
have tastes which it pleases him to gratify, and which might 
be looked for in vain elsewhere. Oxford is not only a 


large county town, the centre of some local industries and 
of a flourishing agricultural district; it is also the seat of 
a rich and learned University. The burghers find it not 
without its charm to have it assumed that they, too, have 
something of a University air about them. They like a 
member who can quote or parody Pore for their benefit, 
and bring in Latin quotations like a scholar. Sir WiLL14m 
Harcourt knows how to manage them. When he wants 
to tell them that the Liberal party must wait patiently, 
he does not put it in the bald English way which 
most members would adopt. He first exclaims ‘ Durate 
atque animos rebus servate secundis,” and then ap- 
pends an English translation of this striking and 
difficult passage. The Latin represents Oxford University, 
the translation represents Oxford city, and by this happy 
combination of Town and Gown every one is instructed 
and fascinated in a manner which persons living in other 
towns could scarcely understand. Nor is his matter 
unworthy of his style. He openly professes to be a 
moderate Liberal, and never says or thinks anything that 
shocks or repels. He does not harass his hearers with big 
burning questions, or with vague aspirations for undefined 
changes. He does not spare his opponents, but neither 
does he wound them. He does not denounce the Conser- 
vative leaders as a set of incapable reactionaries. On the 
contrary, he is more given to patronize and encou 
them. He pats them on the back, and tells them they 
are good fellows, and might be very good fellows indeed 
if they did but know how to profit by the best examples. 
This is cheering, and perhaps flattering, to Conservatives, 
and not unacceptable to Liberals. It is in the grand style, 
and obviously beyond the brewer level. So every one is 
satisfied, and a united constituency rejoices in its senior 
member. 


In the present state of politics it is not easy to find any 
new topic, and Sir Wint1am Harcourt devoted a large part 
of his speech to au amplification of the familiar theme 
that the Conservatives are and must be mildly Liberal, or, 
as he terms it, Whig, when in office; but that they can 
never play their part to perfection, because they do not 
understand Whig principles as real Whigs do, and because 
they are hampered by their supporters. It may perhaps 
be observed that it is only half the truth to say that the 
Conservatives are Whigs in office because the nation is 
Whig. It ought to be added that the Conservatives are in 
office because the nation does not see how otherwise to get 
a Whig Government. If wedrop the misnomer of Whig, 
which has too many oligarchical associations to be appli- 
cable to present politics, it seems safe to assume that the 
nation is moderately Liberal, and that it wishes for a mode- 
rately Liberal Government. It thinks it has got what it 
wants at present, and it does not see how it would get 
what it wauts if a change were made. Lord Hartineton 
is a moderate Liberal of a very good type, and he 
may educate his party to be like him, or to obey 
him without being quite like him; but it is im- 
possible to say that the process of education is complete. 
On the contrary, it may be said to be only just started. 
Sir Wittiam Harcovrt, in paying a hearty and merited 
tribute of praise to Lord Harrinetoy as a leader, spoke of 
him as enjoying the unanimons confidence of his party. It 
is a very rusy view of the Liberal party to speak of it as 
having unanimous confidence in any one. There still per- 
vades it a great distrust of men and a great difference 
about measures. If the Liberal party came into office to- 
morrow, it is difficult to imagine a single measure, except 
perhaps the Burials Bill, on which it would be agreed. 
Even as to the Burials Bill, if the measure in its present 
form is meant, some portion of the general agreement of 
Liberals in its favour may be due to ignorance of its con- 
tents. Sir Wivtiam Harcourt said that it was monstrous 
to oppose a Bill the exact counterpart of which was long 
ago made operative by a Tory Government in Ireland. But 
a considerable section of the opponents of the Burials Bill 
ground their resistance on the fact of the English Bill 
being not a counterpart of the Irish Act, but something 
quite different from it. This, however, may be thought a 
matter of detail, and there can be no doubt that, if a 
Liberal Government came into power, a Burials Bill of 
some sort would be passed. But if this is true, it is equally 
true that Mr. DisragLi would pass a Burials Bill rather 
than let the Liberals upset him. In itself the Burials Bull 
may be described, in order to conciliate its supporters and 
rate its value as highly as possible, as a Bill of the tenth 
magnitude. If the hopes of the Liberals are founded on 
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their agreement as to one solitary Bill, and that a Bill of 
the tenth magnitude, and a Bill which their opponents 
would pass in a moment if they saw that the nation wanted 
it, these hopes are very frail hopes. In that case the 
Liberals must not only be warned that they should not count 
their chickens before they are hatched ; they must be in- 
vited to observe that they have not got even an egg to 
start with. 


The Liberals have a much better ground for their hopes ; 
but it is a ground which it is not very easy for them to 
state. Whena Liberal candidate opposes a Conservative 
candidate, it is necessary for him to distinguish himself 
from his adversary. The Conservative as a supporter of 
the present Government really comes forward as a 
moderate Liberal. The Liberal, therefore, in order to 
show that there is a difference, avows himself to be in some 
respects an immoderate Liberal. He proclaims him- 


self an adherent of the Permissive Bill, or disestab- 
lishment, or the immediate extension of the county 
franchise. In a word, he so far separates him- 


self from Lord Harrineton and sets up as a leader on 
his own account. When he is elected, a result which it is 
now very difficult for him to achieve, he may be ready to 
obey Lord Harrineton and to be educated by him and Sir 
Harcourt and other distinguished moderate 
Liberals. He will fall into the ranks of the party 
which is now becoming an organized Opposition, and 
will some day come into power; but in doing so he 
will allow to sink into insignificance the instruments 
by which he was enabled to become a member of the 
Opposition. In return, he will find that the Opposition 
he Ne joined has good grounds for hoping that it may 
show increasing strength, and that it may ultimately re- 
in power. These hopes rest on the mistakes of the 
inistry, and on the optional character of their measures, 
The day may come when the nation will want a set of 
administrators who have for some time been excluded from 
the possibility of making mistakes, and so are naturally 
credited with superior wisdom, and when it will also think 
that more force should be put into legislation. At present 
the time has not come. The Ministry has made some mis- 
takes, but the first mistakes of a popular Ministry are 
always condoned ; and denunciations of the feeble- 
ness of Ministerial legislation do not as yet produce 
much effect, because it is not clear what stronger 
measures their opponents would desire, or that the 
nation would approve of these stronger measures if 
openly avowed. Sir Witiiam Harcovet criticized some 
of the Ministerial measures of last Session, and he criti- 
cized them with all the severity he could command. He 
was particularly severe on the restriction of the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act to towns of 25,000 inhabitants and up- 
wards; and he pointed out that in Buckinghamshire there 
was nota single place where the Act could operate, from 
which he deduced the conclusion that, although Conserva- 
tives are very willing that the besom of reform should 
sweep towns where they do not live, they are very careful 
that it shall not touch the country where they do live. But 
the Artisans’ Dwellings Act is a purely optional Act. It 
will cost much money to put it in operation; and its 
being put in operation would do no good, unless capital, 
voluntarily offered, was ready to replace old houses 
new ones. Except in rich places where nuisances 
are keenly felt by rich people, it is difficult to see how 
such an Act could operate at all, and to include country 
villages in its scope would have been illusory. If the 
Bill had been a Bill to compel all landlords to pull down 
bad houses and build good ones in their place, it would 
have been a measure that might have operated in the 
eountry as well as in towns, and noone could have accused 
such a measure of feebleness. On the other hand it is 
hard to believe that any Liberal leader would have 
proposed it, or that Sir Wiitiam Harcourt would have 
recommended it to his constituents. So again Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt commented unfavourably on the optional cha- 
racter of the Agricultural Holdings Bill. It is enough to 
reply that in this respect he differs from Lord Hartincroy, 
and although when he differs from his leader he may be 
right, he cannot be said to damage the Ministry by his 
remarks. At present there is no question on which the 
nation concurs with leading Liberals in thinking strong 
legislation desirable. It positively disapproves, as do Lord 
Hartincron and Sir Harcourt, of any approach 
to strong legislation on political subjects; but on social 
subjects it, like these Liberal leaders, does not as yet know 


whether strong legislation is needed or not. Probably it 
will some day decide that, in some direction or other, abuses 
cannot be satisfactorily swept away except by a strong 
measure. The Liberal leaders will then know what strong 
measure to recommend, and Oxford will see its senior 
member removed from the comfortable security of opposi- 
tion to the perilous glories of office. 


CHRISTMAS AT VERSAILLES. 


Zz, is natural perhaps that dying men should be dis. 
inclined to take holiday, and the French Assembly, 
knowing that it has but a short time to live, is determined 
to be active during the few days that remain to it. It 
adjourned for Christmas Day and the day following, but 
Christmas Eve and Wednesday were marked by two 
important speeches from the Prive Minister. On the first 
of these days he did his best to set up a justification for his 
late attempt at constructing a constitutional majority on 
terms among which acceptance of the Constitution was 
not included. M. Burrer’s theory would be sufficiently 
satisfactory if it had not been contradicted by his practice, 
France, he says, has freely adhered to all the Governments 
which have followed one another for a generation. The 
Conservative party recognizes this fact, and is pre. 
pared to respect the recollections, affections, and regrets 
which each of these Governments has left behind it. “ It 
“does not exclude those who are not as yet convinced of 
“ the excellence of the Constitution, and who await experi- 
“ ence to judge of it.” Its object is to combine in a common 
union all who wish to set up a barrier against anti-social 
programmes. If M. Burrer had kept this definition of 
Conservatism in view when constructing the Conservative 
list of candidates for the life senatorships, the strange 
events of the last three weeks would probably never have 
occurred. Instead of this, he strained his definition so as 
to make it at once include some who could not possibly 
come within it, and exclude others who had every 
claim to come within it. The phrase “those who 
“are not yet convinced of the excellence of the 
** Constitution, and who await experience to judge of it,” 
may fairly be applied to the Right Centre and to the Moderate 
Right. There are many Frenchmen who neither like nor 
believe in the Republic, but who are willing to see it 
allowed a fair field, and to accept it as the permanent 
Government of France if it should come through its trials 
successfully. They are not as yet convinced of the excel- 
lence of the Constitution ; they may even be convinced that 
when it comes to be tested by experiment it will break 
down. But they have no intention of provoking or pre- 
cipitating this conclusion, or of rejecting it in the event— 
the improbable event as they hold—of its being established. 
They have aright, therefore, to be reckoned among those 
who have accepted the Constitution, and, in contradistine- 
tion to Legitimists and Bonapartists, to take rank in the 
constitutional majority. There are others again who accept 
the Republic as established by the Constitutional Laws, 
though they do not deny that they would have preferred 
to see those laws cast in another form. They, too, are not 
as yet convinced of the excellence of the Constitution, and 
await experience to judge of it. To this body belong the 
whole of the Moderate Left, and a large part even of the 
Extreme Left. Their acceptance of the Constitution is as 
genuine, their confession of doubts as to its wovking is as 
honest, as the acceptance and confession of their counterparts 
on the opposite side of the Assembly, and they have an equal 
right, in contradistinction to the irreconcilable Radicals, to be 
reckoned as part of the constitutional majority. M. Burret, 
not contented with leaving this powerful section of the 
Assembly altogether without representatives in the Con- 
servative list of candidates, gave an additional sting to 
their exclusion by finding a niche in the constitutional 
majority for those irreconcilable Monarchists who have 
declared over and over again that their consciences forbid 
them to regard a Republic, however Conservative, as any- 
thing more than a stopgap designed to maintain order 
until the King can be proclaimed. From whatever point of 
view therefore M. Burret’s explanation is looked at, it equally 
fails of its purpose. If the Conservative list was meant to 
include all sections of political opinion provided that they 
are consistent with social Conservatism, there was no 
reason for excluding Republicans who are as free from any 
taint of Radicalism as M. Burret himself. If it was meant 
to exclude all sections of political opinion provided that 
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they are consistent with giving a general support to that 
unproclaimed policy which M. Burrer is supposed to re- 
serve in petto, the Extreme Right ought never to have been 
admitted into it. 

Probably M. Burrer was conscious that his explanation 
halted, for he lost no time in providing it with a crutch in the 
shape of Marshal MacMauon. The business of the electors, 
he said, is to send up two Chambers determined to support 
the Marsuat in his resistance to anti-social programmes. 


Without this the task which he has undertaken will become | 


impossible, “for it can never enter anybody’s mind 
“ that the Marshal of France, the victor of Magenta and the 
« Malakoff, can ever make himself the docile instrument of 
“ the Radical party and the instrument of subversive pas- 
sions.” There are two senses in which these words may 
be taken. In the most natural sense they contain a threat of 
resignation. In that case the “task” to which M. Burrer 
refers will mean the work of governing the country, a 
task to which the Marsuat will no longer feel equal if he 
has not a Legislature in which he can feel confidence. But 
this “task” may also stand, though less obviously, for the 
work of governing the country under the present Constitu- 
tional Laws, in which case the implied threat relates not so 
much to resignation as to some act in the nature of a coup 
@état. Marshal MacManon has never shown any disposi- 
tion to put himself above the law, but the hints which have 
from time to time been put forward by his partisans seem 
rather to point in that direction. No one who bears in mind 
how critical the situation of France is, and how much more 
critical it may easily become, will deny that circumstances 
may arise in which it might be an open question, or some- 
thing much less than an open question, whether the duty 
of the President to the country could be squared with 
his duty to the Legislature. There are conceivable cases 
in which a coup d'état may be the least of two evils. But 
it can never be wise to hint at this beforehand. Even 
threats of resignation, uttered by or in the name of a 
constitutional President, ought carefully to be avoided, 
because they encourage the idea that the Chief of 
the Executive views one Parliamentary party with 
more fuvour than another, and is so far disqualified for 
holdiug the balance even between them. M. Tulers 
gaincd nothing by indulging in sach threats, though in 
his case the objection which applies to them in Marshal 
MacManon’s mouth did not hold good, since he virtu- 
ally licld office at the pleasure of the Assembly, and 
was avowedly his own First Minister. A still greater 
mistake was committed by M. Burret, or by some sub- 
ordinate in the Ministry of the Interior, in the communi- 


cation to all the newspapers of a semi-official note, in | 


which the MarsHat was made to congratulate M. Burrer 
on having so clearly defined the true Conservatives to 
whom the Government appeals, and to express confidence 
that the majority of the electors will comprehend these 
sentiments and concur in them. Supposing that the 
Manrsuast’s confidence is justilied, and that the electors 
really comprehend and share M. Burret’s sentiments, the 
value of the tribute rendered to the Government by the 
country will be lessened in proportion as it is made less 
spontaneous, The enemies of the Government will main- 
tain that the official pressure brought to bear on the 
elections makes them no index to the feelings of the con- 
stitueneies, and that most necessary and hitherto unattain- 


able clement of French politics, the creation of a genuine | 
and unmistakable public opinion, will once more be delayed. | 
~ Tf, on the other hand, the Marsuat proves to be mistaken, | 


aud the electors return a Senate and u Chamber of Depu- 
ties resolved to break with M. Burrev, the inconvenient 
consideration will present itself whether, by accepting a 
Left Centre Ministry, the victor of Magenta and the Mala- 
koff is really making himself the docile instrament of the 
Radical party. Injudicious threats are usually the fore- 
runners of submissions which, however wise they may be 
in themselves, are seldom achieved without a sacrifice of 
reputation. 

On Wednesday M. Burret spoke again. This time he 
had to defend the determination of the Government not to 
raise the state of siege in Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles. It 
is allowable to suspect that there are few reasonable mem- 
bers of the Left who do not in their hearts fecl a sense of 
relief at the persistence ef the Government on this point. 
There is no theoretical justification for the maintenance of 
the state of siege in the three principal cities of France, but 
it is doubtful whether the Liberals would not be the chief 
losers by a change that might encourage the extreme mem- 


bers of their party to demonstrations which would certainly 
have their first result in the alarm given to timid voters. 
If a Liberal Government were in power, it would 
be very difficult to persevere in a policy of repres- 
sion for which circumstances seem to give no excuse; 
but as the maintenance of the state of siege in these three 
cities will chiefly injure the Radical orators and journalists 
who cherish a wise dread of the General in command, 
the moderate Liberals may for once be thankful that M. 
Burret has saved them from theirfriends. That this view 
was taken by a certain number of the Left was shown by 
the result of the division. A formal protest against the 
obnoxious principle was made on the question that the 
state of siege should be raised universally ; but the minority 
of 329 which mustered in opposition to the Government 
on this point dwindled to 273 on the question that the 
state of siege should be raised in Paris. The more peace- 
fully the elections are conducted and the more completely 
M. Burrer’s forebodings are discredited by events, the 
better is the chance that wavering voters will pluck up 
courage and vote for the Republic in which they are slowly 
learuing to feel some trust. 


THE MALAY WAR. 


} be akecard the Malay war appears to be at an end, or 
if any fresh disturbances arise, there is every proba- 
bility that they will be on a very small scale. The inci- 
dents of the outbreak have still to be learnt in detail, but 
many of the principal events are to be gathered from the 
information with which various correspondents have sup- 
plied the Times. The causes of the war are known to have 
been of the kind which always threaten a great Power 
when it tries with very small available resources to control, 
without governing, barbarous tribes. Disputes as to the 
chieftainship of such tribes are sure to be referred for 
settlement to the decision of an authority which is known 
to be just and well-intentioned, and is believed to be 
capable, if it is desirous, of enforcing its decisions. An 
English Governor, when an appeal of this sort is made to 
him, does not like to decline the opportunity of establish- 
ing peace among troublesome neighbours, and he selects 
the person whom he considers most fit or best entitled. 
But when his nominee proceeds to take possession of his 
prize, his defeated opponent, and all those who have been 
mortified by the choice made, very naturally consider how 
they may practically reverse the decision of the Governor. 
It is found that a pretender is in the field, and this pre- 
tender waits to see whether the power of England will be 
used against him. The Governor has no notion of guaran- 
teeing the chieftainship to the candidate whom he has 
selected. He leaves him to take his chance. But still, as 
this particular chief has been recognized, he is the person 
with whom all indispensable dealings are to be carried on. 
A stray British official or two are therefore sent to 
reside at his head-quarters, and to advise him as to 
what he ought to do. Nor is this all. Even where 
there is an acknowledged chief, and so no question of con- 
tested headship arises, it may seem very necessary to 
restrain this acknowledged chief from doing mischief to 


his neighbours, and from thinking himself at liberty to 
treat as he pleases such wanderers from British territory 
as may find their way into his district. The advice given 
is apt to be disregarded, and then it has to be put in a 
clear and precise shape, and to take the shape of an order. 
The pleasure of the English Governor is announced in 
this shape, and an English official is charged to make the 
announcement. If the Governor and the official are con- 
fident that no resistance will be made, no precautions are 
taken, and the official goes into a nest of barbarians to do 
something exceedingly offensive to them without anything 
to support him except his own courage and the majesty of 
the British name. Under such circumstances a catastrophe 
may easily happen. England seems far off, while the 
lonely official is very near, and, if violence is resolved on, 
he becomes an easy prey. All these causes combined to 
lead to the murder of Mr. Bircu. We had set up a chief 
in Perak whose authority was purely nominal. We had 
passed from giving advice to giving orders to a variety of 
petty rulers. Mr. Bircu had no hesitation in going with- 
out any adequate protection to post up a lamation an- 
nouncing the requirements of England in distant Malay 
settlements. He had served for some years in Ceylon, 
and it is said that he made the mistake of thinking that the 
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Malays were of a natute as submissive as that of the 
Gingalese. The consequence was that he was treacherously 
murdered whilein his bath. It may, however, be observed 
4hat,ao far as he made the mistake of over-confidence, he did 
not make it alone. Those who sanctioned his expedition 
could not have been deluded by memories of Ceylon, and 
andther Buglish official was sent even further up the Perak 
river to post up a proclamation, and managed to get 
back safely. ir 


how such control as we may think proper to be exercised 
over savage antiving tribes could be exercised at all. An 
adequate support, if given to our officials, would demand 
toe many soldiers and cost too much money. They do 


their duty, prepared to die if necessary, and their only © 


security is the conviction that, ifthey are killed, their death 
is.sure to be avenged. 


~The murder of Mr. Biron has been duly punished ; and 
the Malays thave reason to feel sure that, if they venture 
to kill British officials, something very bad will happen to 
them. If there is bat a handfal of Englishmen within 
reasonable distance when such an occurrence as that of 
the murder of Mr. Bircu takes place, the first thought of 
the handful is immediately to strike a blow which will 
serve as a punishment for the past and as a warning for the 
future. Here, again, it may easily happen that, the force 
employed being wholly inadequate, a new calamity ensues. 
If this first baud of avengers is defeated, the enemy is 
encouraged, begins to think himself invincible, and prepares 
for resistance oaa wider scale. This is what happened in 
Perak. A small British force, led by Captain Innes and 
other officers, endeavoured, by striking a sudden blow, to 


nip the outbreak in the bud. The force was too small; it , 
was repulsed, and Captain waskilled. The outbreak | 


gathered new strength, the discontented chiefs fortitied 
numerous positions, and a considerable effort had to be 


made in order ‘to render their defeat certain. But almost | 


immediately after the expedition in which Captain Inxus 
lost his life-was repulsed, a British vessel, the Fly, ascended 
the Perak river, drove with rockets the native inhabitants 
out of their stockades, burnt some villages, and made tlie 
Malays feel thut, at any rate for those who live on the banks 
of a river, itis a very unsafe thing to defy the power of 


England. In this case a small expedition, acting at once, | 


was successful, in the other case such an expedition was 
unsuccessful. But here ayain it may be said that, unless 
Englishmen showed this readiness to strike an immediate 
blow when the murder of an Englishman is to be avenged, 
it would be impossible for England to exercise any supre- 
macy over wild tribes. \The first available check on such 
tribes is that an unprotected Englishman, if instructed to 
do so by his Government, is ready to go among them and 
tell them to do what they may very much dislike doing. 
The second check on them is that, if they kill the lonely 
ollicial, the firat handfal of English troops and sailors that 
can be got together will try to punish them. These 
checks may fail, They may murder the official; they may 
repulse, owing to local or numerical advantages, the hand- 
ful of avengers that immediately attacks them. Then 


av organized and adequate force has to be collected, | 
sufficient artillery, if possible, provided, and a regular) 


plan of operations has to be designed. Such an opera- 
tion has just been conducted in the Malay peninsula 
with conspicuous skill, courage, and success. While the 
main force under General CoLburne advanced to the cen- 
tral position of Kimta, a detached body of Ghcorkas 
was sent to carry a strong position occupied by the 
enemy on the hills; and, owing to a dexterous flank 
movement, this position was carried without any serious 
loss. This virtually decided the war. Kinta was taken 
without fighting. The heads of the rebellion fled for 
refuge to the jangle or te Siamese territory, and the minor 
iets gave in their submission. 

The whole history of this outbreak from the date of its 
actual commencement may be regarded with legitimate 
pride and satisfaction by Englishmen. Whether all that 
preceded the outbreak can also be looked on as satisfactory, 
whether it was wise to,nominate a chief and take him 
dnto our especial fayonr, if not under our avowed protec- 
tion, although he had no real following in his own dis- 
trict, whether the issue of such a proclamation as that 
which Mr. Bircw and his colleague posted up passed, or 
did not. pass, the bouuds of prudence, are questions which 
noone can pretend to answer who does not know all the 
If mistakes were made to which the outbreak can 


be fairly attributed, let us hope that what teok place may 
be a warning for the future. But the unhesitating courage 
with which these officials undertook their dangerons 
tusk, the sense of personal superiority and reliance 
on their country which their action implied, the promp. 
titnde with which efforts were made to strike an imme. 


British officials were not willing to | 
take risks of this sort, it is not indeed easy to see 


diate and telling blow, the effective manner in which 
the final operations were conducted, and the usefulness in 
the field of troops drawn from our Indian possessions, 
when led by British officers, are all matters that deserve 
| recognition and admiration. What has been done has been 
' done well, and it now remains to be determined what use 
is to be made of victory. It may be thought indispensable 
' to place the whole peninsula, up to the Siamese boundary, 
under the direct authority of England. No general rale 
| can be laid down as to when British territory is to be ex. 
tended or not. Each case has to be decided on its own 
merits, Many very different considerations, most of which 
are unknown to Englishmen at home, have to be taken into 
account before it is decided what is to be done with the 
Malays. But besides the general objection to annexation 
as involving an increasing burden of government, there is 
an objection to which it appears due weight ought to be 
given. There always must be a region beyond our boun- 
daries where we have to exercise influence, or control, or 
some kind of half-rule. We cannot endure too much dis. 
order just beyond our limits. If we annex one set of 
| barbarous tribes, there is always another set a little 
| farther off. In dealing with this unending serics of 
/ outlying barbarians, we must at some point trust to 
, the checks on their wild action which we have at our 
'command—the check of the courage of solitary officials, 
the check of the promptitude of the nearest handful of 
Englishmen, and the final check of an organized expedi- 
tion. The presumption ought to be that these checks 
are sufficient. In the case of the Malay outbreak nothing 
is as yet known that can make us decide that this 
| presumption is not well founded. We have applied 
' our final check, and it has acted with little loss of time, 
life, or money. If this is not enough, we ought to 
_have it shown very clearly why it is not enough. 
|The Ashantees defied us; we punished them, broke 
_ their power, and left them alone. The Malays defied 
us; we have punishéd them, or can punish them, and 
break their power as effectually as may be thought 
proper. This is the treatment on which, as a rule, we 
must rely as adequate in dealing with barbarous tribes 
_ lying on our borders. The Malays may be a necessary 
exception; it may be indispensable to do more, and to 
/annex them. But until it is demonstrated that they are 
an exception, it may be fairly assumed that they come 
within the rule. 


LORD STANHOPE. 


| Fae STANHOPE never held high political office, and 
| he was not possessed of brilliant ability, but he 
| occupied a distinct position which he had created for 
himself. Among contemporaries of his own rank he 
was almost the only professed author. It is not a 
little remarkable that, of four or five hundred _here- 
ditary peers, not half a dozen have ever published a 
volume. Many of the number are highly accomplished; 
almost all can command leisure, and a few have studied 
science ; but, with the exception of two or three new peers, 
and of the Duke of Araytt, they have not sought to 
achieve literary fame. Lord Stannore was perhaps at- 
tracted to the subject of his first important historical work 
by the part which his ancestor, the founder of the peerage, 
took in the wars and negotiations of the time; but his 
selection of the Spanish War of Succession also dis- 
played the tact and sound judgment which were employed 
in every business that he undertook. The ground was 
unoccupied by any considerable English historian, and 
the stirring episode of the Spanish War both ad- 
mitted of separate treatment and naturally connected 
itself with the general history which might, as the result 
showed, furnish materials for future labours. His greater 
work on the History of England from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Peace of Versailles is still the standard and popular 
account of one of the most important parts of Knglish 
history. The style is neither faultless nor especially 
vigorous ; but the book is thoroughly readable. In Lord 
StayHope’s youth the philosophy of history had not been 
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jnyvented ; and his intellect was not of the subtle kind which 


delights in proving that all which happens might have been 
foreseen, if competent prophets had been forthcoming. 
Students who are familiar with the voluminous Letters and 
Memoirs of the period may perhaps think that the historian 
is not happy in depicting charaeters, and that bis imagina- 


tion was not active enough to reproduce the characteristic | 
features of Parliamentary and artstocratic supremacy ; but | 


a connected narrative greatly facilitates the comprehension 
of original decumeuts ; and some of the principal events 
lay outside the scope of autobiographers and correspon- 
dents. The story of the Jacobite insurrection of 1745 
had never before been so well told, and probably the 
majority of educated Englishmen have first learned from 
Lord Stannore the history of the unlucky American war. 
The beginning and end of the period were happily choseu. 
The wars of MartBoroven had bequeathed to England a 
legacy of thirty years of peace, which was employed by the 

at Whig statesmen, and especially by WALPOLE, in con- 
solidating the tenure of the House of Hanover, and the 
system which had been founded in 1688. Another twenty 


ears of almost continual war with France ended with the | 


splendid triumphs of the elder Pirt, and with the founda- 
tion of the Indian Empire. From the accession of Grorex III. 
to the Peace of Versailles new political conditions had been 
established ; and the adherents of the Prerenper or their 
descendants had become the warmest supporters cf the 
reigning dynasty. The time included in the history is 
neither too long nor too short; and it admits of a certain 
unity of treatment. Lord Stannopr’s chief merits as an 
historian are veracity and fairness, qualities which are often 
wanting in the compositions of more ambitious writers. 
His last considerable work on the Reign of Queen ANNE to 
the Peace of Utrecht formed a curious contrast with 
Macavutay’s History, of which it was intended to be a con- 
tinuation. In force, in eloquence, in imagination, there 
could be no comparison between the two historians, who 
happened to be intimate friends; but it was some com- 


object was to report the truth as far as he could ascertain 
it. Lord Sransope’s Life of Pirr also may be compared 
with one of the- most brilliant of Lord Macautay’s 
biographical Essays. Notwithstanding the family con- 
nexion, and the domestic relations between Lady Hesrer 
Srannore and her uncle the great Minister, Lord 
Srannore added but little to the facts which were 
already known, but the statesman whom he describes is, 
like the rest of mankind, consistent and intelligible. 
Lord Macautay, according to his favourite method, 
exaggerated Pir1’s merits and defects, and made one- 
half of his career an antithesis of the other. Anti- 
thesis is an effective figure of rhetoric, but there 
is no antithesis in human nature. The English nation 
trusted Pirt to the day of his death, not because they 
recognized an organic change in his character, but because 
they knew him to be the same. Lord Stannopgr seems to 
have had no reason, except some casual literary impulse, 
for selecting Betisartus and Conpf as the subjects of 
separate historical treatises; but the Life of Conpf was a 
not inconsiderable feat, because it was written in French. 
The style, though it probably falls far short of the require- 
ments of fastidious French critics, seems to ordinary 
English readers neither inaecurate nor ungraceful. Com- 
position in a foreign language is at best an amusement or 
a scholastic exercise ; but Lord Srannope deserves credit 
for having done with tolerable success what few of his 
countrymen could do at all. 


Having fairly established his position as a man of letters, 
Lord Sranuore by his rank and station naturally became a 
representative, and on occasion a patron, of his craft. One 
of the chief advantages of a graduated form of society is 
the facility which rank affords for evading invidious com- 
petition. It is highly desirable that the Prime Minister or 
the Lord Chancellor should be the ablest candidate who can 
be selected from the party or the profession ; but ordinary 
offices and honorary distimctions cause far less jealousy 
when they are awarded with sume regard to social prece- 
dence. It is diffieult to adjust to the satisfaction of all 
parties the comparative eminence of popular authors; but 
an historian who is at the same time an Earl is accepted 
without envy and without hesitation as a leader; nor is 
the preference entirely conventional. The head of a political 
family, even of the second rank, unless he is utterly devoid 
of intellectual faculty, acquires unconsciously an historical 
education. The history of Rome or of the Roman aris- 


toeracy is to be learnt more aecurately from Cicero's” 
writings tham in the laborious treatises of modern scho. 
lars who have exploded fabulous traditions. The per. 
sonages of his philosophieal or orateriaal. Dialogues 
are always selected from the families whieh built up. the: 

veatness of the commonwealth. Cato, Semi, Lave, - 

cuvoLa, Crassus, and an earlier Juxius Capar, inces~ 
santly diversify the stately courtesy ef their discourse with. 
anecdotes of their illustrious contemporaries or ancestors, 
who anticipated them or shared with-them in the custody: 
of the national tradition. Lord Sraxuope also belonged 
to a consular family, whose annals he had earefally studied, 
and his rank, his character, and his literary reputation. 
gave him access to the society of tho greatest. statesmen of 
his time. He preserved and arranged with methodical, 
care his correspondence with many eminent; men. He: 
had letters from TaLLevranp and from the Duke of} 
Wetiineron; and he was joined with Lord Carpwai. 
in the trust of publishing Sir Roperr Peps’s cnmbreus, 
apologies. Lord Svannope’s collections. of earlier family 
papers were still more interesting. One .series of letters 
was addressed by Lord CuatHam-to Lady Srangorr, wife of 
the second Earl, who was then Governor of Gibraltar. By 
permission of his friends CHaTHas was temporartly oecupy- 
ing Chevening, where his active mind was bent on design- 
ing a new approach through the park to the house. His: 
offer to do the work for a small sum was ac by Lord, 
and Lady Sravuore, and a beautiful drive whieh is still: 
used is the result, though, as might have been expeeted): 
the estimate was exceeded in the proportion of eight or nine: 
to one. Some of the letters are from Lord: Srannore’s: 
bailiff, whose puzzled reverence for the great and restless 
stranger is both amusing and instructive. 

With so many advantages, natural and acquired, Lord: 
SranHore was naturally placed at the head of many insti- 
tutions which were more or less concerned with history 
and letters. He was a fitting President of the Society of 


| Antiquaries, not because he had any special knowledge of 
pensation for Lord Srannore’s inferiority that his sole 


antiquities, but asone who appreciated the value of the raw 
material of history. He was also President of the Cor- 
poration of the Literary Fund, Trustee of the British 
Museum, and a conspicuous member of half a dozen other 
Associations. In all his various capacities he conseientioualy 
discharged the duties of office ; amd his courteous bearing 
secured him the cordial aid of coleagues and subordinates: 
In the House of Lords Lord Stawnors uniformly adhered 
to the moderate form of Conservatism which he had 

ferred when he was a follower of Parx. While he voted 
with his party, he from time to time showed: remarkable 
sagacity in discerning the time for abolishing some obso~ 
lete practice. Lord Srannore proposed and carried the 
discontinuance of the party pamphlets in the form 
of occasional liturgies which stigmatized the memory of 
Guy Fawkes and celebrated the advent of Wnasan IIL, 
or which to the confusion of Puritans recorded the mar- 
tyrdom of Cuartes I. The discontinuance of the crea- 
tion of Irish peers will have been im great. measure due 
to Lord Sranunope’s dislike of useless anomalies. The 
National Portrait Gallery, which will hereafter possess 
great historical value, was established on Lord Srannope’s 
proposal, In all respects he invested to the utmost advan- 
tage the respectable sum of talents which had been en- 
trusted to his care. Although he had no pretension to 
be great, his life was greatly and variously useful, and 
he has perhaps left no successor who will exactly fill his 


place. 


THE ADMIRALTY. 


ba ethers questions of all kinds seem to be continually 
turning up, and there can be no. doubt that the most 
urgent and important duty of Parliament,as soon as it meets, 
will be to take the whole subject of the navy into earnest 
consideration. The gallant little fellows of the Goliath 
have illastrated, in a particularly noble and affecting 
manner, the splendid materials which are at hand for the 
formation of a navy equal in pluck and steady discipline to 
the best we have ever had. The issne of a revised. edition 
of the Fugitive Slave Circular has rescued the Admiralty 
from an utterly false position; while, on the other hand, 
the announcement which has just been made as to the 
inquiry into the collision between the Monarch and the 
Haldene brings out very strongly the side of naval adminis- 
tration which at present seems to be the weakest. 

It must be presumed that the Foreign Office is not 
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free from responsibility for the publication of the Slave 
Circular as it first ap but it is amazing that any 
officer at the Admiralty could, in his sober senses, have 

igned such a document. It will be remembered that it 
laid down “the broad rule ” that a fugitive slave must 
not be “‘ permanently received ” on board a British ship, 
“ unless his life would be endangered if he were not 
“allowed to come on board.” he writer’s imbecile 
confusion of mind was thus shown in his assump- 
tion, first, that any person, whether slave or not, could 
under any circumstances whatever be permanently accom- 
modated on board of one of Her Majesty’s ships, unless he 
had business to do there ; and, secondly, that British sailors 
are the sort of people who would allow a poor wretch to 
be drowned under their eyes merely because he might 
happen to be a slave. The maritime rights claimed by 
this country were also stated in a very confusing manner, 
which might be supposed to imply a partial surrender 
of the territorial character of QurEN’s ships; and the 
Circular wound up with some weak-minded twaddle 
about advising slave-owners to be kind to their slaves. 
What Lord Derby meant when he said that this farrago 
of nonsense came from the “ highest legal authority” 
will perhaps one day be explained; but the extreme con- 
tempt which Lord Dersy in the same breath showed for 
this authority, whoever he may be, by promising to tear 
up his Circular if anybody did not like it, was certainly 
justified by the nature of the document. Government 
departments must be very badly managed when it is possible 
that such a thing could happen, and it is surprising that 
the mistake should not have been instantly rectified. This, 
however, has at last been done, and we must acknowledge, 
on the whole, very fairly. The main objection which we see to 
the new Circular it is that it is perhaps too long and wordy. 
Officers of the navy are now informed that ‘“‘when any 
“person, professing or appearing to be a fugitive slave, 
“seeks admission to one of Her Majesty’s ships on the 
“high seas, beyond the limit of territorial waters, and 
‘* claims the protection of the British flag, the command- 
“ing officer is to bear in mind that, although Her 
“* Majesty’s Government is desirous by every means in its 
* power to remove or mitigate the evils of slavery, yet Her 
“* Majesty’s ships are not intended for the reception of 
“persons other than their officers and crew.” A com- 
manding officer is therefore “ to satisfy himself, before re- 
“ceiving the fugitive on board, that there is sufficient 
“‘reason in the particular case for thus receiving 
“him.” The fugitive may then be retained on board 
the ship until he can be landed in some country 
or transferred to some other ship where he will 
be at liberty. It is next laid down very justly that 
“within the territorial waters of a foreign State com- 
“‘ manding officers of Her Majesty’s ships are bound by the 
“ comity of nations, while maintaining the proper exemp- 
“ tion of their ships from local jurisdiction, not to allow 
“* them to become a shelter for those who would be charge- 
“ able with the violation of the law of the place.” In such 
a case, therefure, a fugitive slave is to be received on board 
only if his life is in manifest danger, and must not be per- 
mitted to remain after the danger is past. But—and this 
is important—* commanding officers are not to entertain 
“any demand for the surrender of such person, or enter 
“ into any examination as to his status.” If a fugitive not 
in danger of his life pleads for protection on the ground 
that be has been kept in slavery contrary to treaties to which 
England is a party, he may be retained while inquiry is 
made, and it is suggested that this should be done through 
the nearest British consular authority. Special reports 
are also to be made in every case. The Circuiar, as it now 
stands, seems to meet the main principle of the case—that 
English ships are not to interfere with the private affairs 
of other countries, either in the way of helping slaves to 
run away or, on the other hand, by becoming slave-catchers 
in the service of the owners. The demand of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, that the scope of the instructions should 
be extended so as to make the deck of a QuEEN’s ship under 
all circumstances a refuge for slaves, is easily answered. 
England has never undertaken, and cannot undertake, the 
Quixotic mission of attempting to suppress slavery by force 
of arms in independent countries all over the world. 

We are glad to see that the Government is disposed to 
profit by the important lesson which has been given by the 
train.ng-ship boys at Grays. Here we have a lot of work- 
house boys in an old ship on the Thames, under a half-pay 
staff commander, who is not only content with his modest 


work, but gives his heart to it, and is perhaps hopeless of 
anything better, though evidently a most careful and 
efficient officer, with the true ring of the old British tar 
about him. ‘‘ Boys,” he said, when the poor little fellows 
clung about him, and besought him with tears, and even 
clinging about his neck, to go before them, ‘ that’s not the 
“way we do in the navy.” He used to exercise the com. 
pany every Friday in beating to quarters, leaving the 
ship, and rowing round her, in half an hour altogether; 
nor was this exercise confined to fine weather, for it was 
equally practised when the wind was blowing “a fresh.” 
On every occasion they got out every one on board, 
women and all, in half an hour. Mr. Barrincer, the 
Chairman of the joint-parish Committee managing the 
ship, stated that he had often seen the company called 
to fire quarters, and that the time from the bell being 
sounded to the water coming out of the ports was only 
a minute and three-quarters. It may be believed that, if 
Captain Bourcuter and his lads had been on board the Van- 
guard, that ship might have had another and very different 
history. But the Captain is probably an obscure person, 
without any influence. Ironclads are reserved for the friends 
of great people to be drowned in, or at least to run that risk. 
An ironclad has of late got to be like a crack regiment, and 
its accommodation is reserved for the pets of the Admi- 
ralty. The chief occupation of these vessels appears to 
be to go on jolly trips, with lots of dancing and dinner 
parties ; how much the fortnight’s festivities on the Irish 
coast may have had to do with the obfuscation of the 
Reserve Squadron will perhaps never be publicly known. 
What is wanted most of all in the navy is a liberal exten- 
sion of the training-ship system, and the encouragement of 
hard-working, practical officers. 

It is important to observe how discipline is practised at 
Grays, an obscure and insignificant station beyond the 
reach of Admiralty interference, and in other branches of 
the service. What does Mr. Warp Hunt do for discipline ? 
H.M.S. Alberta runs down a yacht with loss of life, and, 
instead of instituting a searching public inquiry into the 
cause and circumstances of the collision, he favours the 
officer who is primd facie responsible for it by an exemp- 
tion from the ordinary rules of the service as to staff ap- 
pointments. The Vanguard is sunk in trying to avoid 
running down a strange vessel; and the heaviest punish- 
ment is awarded to the officers. Lieutenant Evans of the 
Tron Duke, in his eagerness to be safe in a fog, sheers the 
ship to one side, and, if she had been kept to that course, no 
collision would probably have occurred ; but he is disgraced, 
while his Captain, who was below during an important 
movement, whose steam-whistle was dumb in the fog, and 
who had not the faintest idea of the rate at which the ship 
was going, is absolved. Rear-Admiral TarLrron is expressly 
justitied in going at full speed through a dense fog, at the 
moment of a critical operation on the part of the squadron, 
and in leaving his ships without any guidance as to speed. 
Then, again, the Iron Duke fills suddenly with water, and 
the crew are about to go off in despair, when happily the 
leak is at last discovered. The Admiralty publishes off- 
hand an audacious assertion that there was “no possible 
“ danger’; then it holds a secret inquiry, and, although 
there can be no question that somewhere or other there must 
have been gross neglect in allowing valves which, when 
opened, let the sea into the ship, to remain marked “ shut” 
—a blunder which nobody discovered—yet the Admiralty 
has no more to say on the subject. , The thing is hushed up. 
Then the Monarch runs down a Norwegian sailing vessel, 
which has her lights burning, and to which she was bound 
by the rules of the sea to give way; and here is the ‘ac- 
count of the Admiralty’s decision in the papers :—‘ The 
“decision of the Admiralty respecting the Monarch and 
** Haldene collision has been communicated officially to the 
‘“* members of the Court of Inquiry held at Devonport. It 
“is that the explanation given is so far satisfactory that 
** no one on board the Monarch can be held sufficiently to 
“ blame to render him liable to trial by court-martial.” 
The whole of the evidence is suppressed, and the public 
is expected to be satisfied with this conclusion. It is 
hardly too much to say, under such circumstances, that 
to leave the present First Lorp at the Admiralty would be 
deliberately to incur a public danger. Nothing which folly 
and perversity could think of has been left undone to en- 
courage carelessness and blundering, and to break up the 
discipline of the service. 
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THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER AND THE 
NONCONFORMIST. 


= Dean of WestmrnsTER has lately been engaged in a 
controversy with the Nonconformist newspaper, as to 
the precise scope of which the parties to it are not agreed. 
The Dean conceives himself to be arguing out the general 
issue between comprehension and disestablishment ; the 
Nonconformist insists that all that is actually in dispute is 
the question, raised by the Dean himself, “ Whether those 
“ who urge disestablishment are fairly chargeable with the 
“ policy of extermination and destruction.” It is not our 
business to decide which of the two has the best of the 
quarrel upon a point which both would admit to be, by 
comparison, of little general interest. The Nonconformist 
may have a fair ground of complaint against the Dean for 
changing the inquiry whether the objects which the 
advocates of disestablishment propose to themselves are 
rightly described as a policy of extermination and destruction 
to the inquiry whether the policy so described is ‘“in- 
“ jurious to the best interests of freedom, of charity, and of 
“ progress.” But, at all events, the issue raised, fairly or 
unfairly, by the Dean of WeEstTMINSTER is one of greater 
moment than the issue to which his adversary, quite 
reasonably it may be, desires to pin him. Perhaps we 
may go further, and say that, in the present position of 
the controversy, the Dean of WestminsTER’s own attitude 
towards it is the most interesting point of the three. It is 
one of the advantages incident to the present stagnation 
in English politics that we can go to church or stay away 
from it without the least apprehension that before our next 
visit the fabric will have been either secularized or as- 
signed to the members of some religious or irreligious 
persuasion with whose doctrine and ritual we are not ac- 
quainted. Disestablishment has ceased for the time to be 
of much interest, except such as it derives from the sword 
play of the particular controversialist who is preaching or 
deprecating it. It is unnecessary to add that when the 
Dean of WESTMINSTER is in the field there is always some- 
thing to attract the spectator’s attention. 

If the object of the disestablishment policy were simply 
to destroy Episcopacy, the Dean would seemingly regard 
its success with little or no alarm. He concedes that after 
disestablishment there would remain an institution bearing 
the episcopal name, “ probably with its sacerdotal and 
“exclusive pretensions enormously developed, with its 
“‘ bishops perhaps indefinitely multiplied, and its separation 
“from Nonconformists certainly intensified.’ But while 
disestablishment would leave Episcopacy untouched, it would 
destroy “ Erastianism, and in the judgment of many” 
Erastianism “is far more beneficial than mere Episcopacy, 
“‘ and far less liable to superstitious abuse.” The Dean 
describes Erastianism by four principal characteristics. 
It gives the nation a share in the government of the 
Church ; it subjects the fancies of the clergy to the 
control of the most intelligent portion of the laity; 
it secures to at least one institution im the country 
a liberty which admits of almost every school of theology 
within its pale ; and it encourages as much intercourse with 
Nonconformists as the nation represented in Parliament de- 


- sires. The last of theseallegedadvantages is really a particular 


instance of the first. If the nation has a share in the govern- 
ment of the Church, it can plainly use its  sateual for the en- 
couragement of as much intercourse with Nonconformists as 
it happens to desire. It does not seem to have occurred to 
the Dean of WesTminsTER that there is some reason to 
doubt whether the nation as represented in Parliament is 
altogether at one with him upon this question. Mr. Frer- 
MANTLE’S aspirations after intercourse with Nonconformists 
were frowned down by his own counsel; and if the 
nation represented in Parliament is to have that weight in 
ecclesiastical matters which Erastianism attributes to 
it, the simplest way for those who think the counsel 
in question wrong would be to have a Bill providing 
for a free exchange of pulpits between Nonconformist 
ministers and the cle introduced into Parliament, and 
to submit to be Precrs. | by the event. As all the world 
knows, this is not the Dean of Wesrminster’s view of 
the matter. On the con , he makes it a special point 
in his case that, under the beneficent Erastianism which 
at present prevails, Dr. Morratr can lecture in Westminster 
Abbey—a privilege which would certainly not be conceded 
to him if the Church had been disestablished and the 
Abbey had been sold either to the Koman Church or to 
the “small but wealthy section of High Church Episco- 


“ palians.” It is painful to have to state that the Nun- | 


conformist, with an absence of sweetness which entirely 
justifies Mr. Marruew Arwyowp’s criticism, has described 
this “ miracle of catholicity ” as “ indicative of a vein of 
“ humbug running through our Church administration,” 
and has further asserted that “ the Deay’s contributions to 
“the present controversy” have only confirmed its im- 
pression of the “utter unreality of the whole movement 
‘* towards comprehension.” Even a yet more terrible con- 
sequence of disestablishment which the Dean hints 
at makes no impression on his heartless adversary. 
If, says Dr. Sranuey, “ the government of the Church were 
“to be transferred from Parliament and the courts 
“of law . . . to Convocation, or any like body, 
“. . . it is certain that neither the present Dean of West- 
“ yunsTER nor those like-minded with him would either 
“ obtain or retain or desire the places they now occupy.” 
There is something mysterious about this impersonal way 
of describing himself which is very impressive, and the 
picture which it conjures up of a Church without 
Dr. Srantey is one which we do not wish to see 
realized. But we are sorry to say the Nonconformist is 
not a bit impressed by it. On the contrary, it declares, first, 
that it does not for a moment believe that in a disesta- 
blished Church there would be no place for the Dean of 
WESTMINSTER; and, secondly, that, if the disestablished 
Church rejected him, a dozen others would contend for him. 
It is plain that the Dean has mistaken the adversary with 
whom he has to deal. Westminster Abbey does not count 
for so much in the eyes of Dissenters as it does in the 
eyes of the Dean of Westminster. They do not feel 
that a system under which Dr. Morrarr finds admis- 
sion to the nave is worth preserving at any price, or that 
a change which might conceivably banish the present 
—_ from the choir is necessarily to be resisted to the 
eath. 


The two remaining advantages of Erastianism are not 
more certainly secured by the present ecclesiastical system 
than the encouragement of intercourse with Nonconformists. 
We should like to see the provisions which subject the 
fancies of the clergy to the control of the most intelligent 
portion of the laity fully set out. That they are subjected 
to the control of the laity we do not deny. Inasmuch as the 
laity are the paymasters, this is pretty much the case under 
every ecclesiastical system, though less perhaps in the 
Church of England than in most others. But where is the 
provision ensuring that this control shall be exercised by 
the “ most intelligent portion” of the laity? We do not 
suspect the Dean of Westminster of having the House of 
Commons in his mind when he wrote these words, because 
he is doubtless aware that where religious quest’ons 
are concerned the House of Commons’ knows 
no mean between utter indifference and unreasoning 
panic. It must therefore be taken as a complimentary 
description of Lord Penzance, who as Judge of the new 
Court may in a sense be said to have the fancies of the 
clergy under his control. We have every disposition to 
believe that, as soon as Lord Penzance has the opportunity, 
he will prove himself a most intelligent portion of the 
laity; but it seems rather a dangerous narrowing of the 
issue between establishment and disestablishment to make 
the Public Worship Act one of the four pillars on which 
the existing system rests. What if the Act should prove a 
dead letter, and the Church should by consequence have to 
go for the future on three legs? A year hence, perhaps, 
Lord Penzance may have covered himself with glory, and 
have put all the fancies of the clergy under his feet, and 
then, of course, the Dean will have a perfect right to point 
to the new court as a matchless guarantee “of freedom, of 
“charity, and of progress.” But it would have been more 
prudent to wait to see what “ the most intelligent portion 
“of the laity” actually does before using him as a prir- 
cipal argument against disestablishment. 


The fourth recommendation of the existing Ecclesiastical 
system, if it came in a will, would, we think, be pronounced 
void for uncertainty. Erastianism secures “ to at least one 
“institution in the country a liberty which admits of 
“almost every school of theology within its pale.” No 
doubt Erastianism, as exemplitied in the Church of 
England, admits a good many schools of theology. But 
then it does this on no principle, and consequently, thuugh 
almost every school of theology may be admitted, it is 
difficult to say, without a law-suit, whether any particular 
school of theology can be admitted. The Nonconformist 
hints that Mr. Voysey and Mr. Martineau each re. 


present a school of theology, and yet they cannot be 
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admitted into the Church of England, at all events not 
farther than the lecturer’s desk in Westminster Abbey ; and 
then it.goes-on to say, with the same distressing plainness 
of h which we have before mourned over, that “ to 
“ talk of a Church with three creeds, each narrower than 
“ the other, and a lit nant with mediwval doc- 
“ trine, and a rigid Act of Uniformity im force, as receptive 
“ of ‘every school of theology,’ is simply to describe it as 
“an institution for the cultivation and encouragement of 
“ evasion, reticence, and hypocrisy.”” Of course it is very 
sad that the Dean of Wasrminster should have fallen in 
the way of Dissenters so blind to the merits of his engaging 
comprehensiveness as the conductors of the Noneonformist. 
But it may be profitable to him to learn that there 
are some Dissenters who hold that “the claim of com- 
“ prehensiveness in the Church, as its own documents 
efine it, simply sickens the conscience.” At all events, 
it may teach him that the line of defence which he has set 
up, however intellectually interesting, does not promise to 
go for much with the advocates of disestablishment. To 
say that the comprehensiveness of the Church of England 
is a happy, though accidental, result of its relations with 
the State is one thing ; to say that it is a result which was 
contemplated when its relations with the State were deter- 
mined, or that it can be justified by a legal argument 
based on those relations, is another and a very different, 
thing. 


SPALATO. 


main object and centre of all historical and architectural | 


inquiries on the Dalmatian coast is of course the home of 
Diocletian, the siill abiding palace of Spalato. From a local point 
of view, it is the spot which the greatest of the long line of 
renowned Illyrian Emperors chose as his resting-place from the 
toils of warfare and government, and where he reared the vastest 
and noblest dwelling that ever arose at the bidding of a single man. 
From an ecumenical point of view, Spalato is yet more. If it 
does: not: rank with Rome, Old and New, with Ravenna and with 
Trier, it is because it never was, like them, an actual seat of 
empire. But it not the less marks a stage, and one of the greatest 
stages, in the history of the Empire. On his own Dalmatian soil, 
Dooles of Salona, Diocletian-of e, was the man who had won 
fame for his own land, and who, on the throne of the world, did 
not his provincial birthplace. In the sight of Rome and of 
the world Jovius Augustus was more than this. Alike in the his- 
tory of politics and in the history of art, he has left his mark on all 
time that has come aiter him, and it is on his own Spalato that his 
mark has been most deeply stamped. The polity of Rome and the 
architecture of Rome alike received a new life at his hands. In 
each alike he cast away shams and pretences, and made the true 
construction of the fabrie stand out before men’s eyes. Master of 
the Roman world, if not King, yet more than King, he let the true 
nature of his er be seen, and, first among the Cesars, arrayed 
himself with the outward pomp of sovereignty. In a smaller man 
we might. have deemed the-change a mark of weakness, a sign of 
childish delight in gewgaws, titles, and trappings. Such could 
hardly have been the motive in the man who, when he deemed that 
his work was done, could cast away both the form and the sub- 
stance of power, and could so steadily withstand all temptations to 
take them up agein. It was simply that the change was fully 
wrought, that the chief magistrate of the commonwealth had gra- 
dually changed into the sovereign of the Empire, that Imperator, 
Cesar, and Augustus, once titles lowlier than that of King, had 
now become, as they have ever since remained, titles far loftier. 
The change was wrought, and all that Diocletian did was to an- 
nounce the fact of the change to the world. So again, now that 
the Roman city had grown into the Roman world, a hill by the 
Tiber had long ceased to be a fit dwelling-place for rulers who 
had to oy hostile inroads from the Rhine and the Eu- 
phrates. is fact too Diocletian announced to the world. He 
— his Aucusti and his Cesars on spots better suited for 
oe against the German and the Persian than the spot which 
had. been chosen for defence against the Sabine and the Etruscan. 
Jupiter of the Capitol and his representatives on earth were to 
be equally at home in every corner of their dominions. Nor is 
it Sab anit Rees such aims before him, he deemed that a faith 
which ta t upiter of the Capitol was a thing of naught was 
8 faith which it became his ana root out from all the lands 
that bowed to Jove and toJovius. What if his work in some 
sort failed ? what if his system of fourfold rule broke up before his 
own eyes—if his Bithynian capital soon gave way to the wiser choice 
of a successor, if the faith which he persecuted became, almost 
on the morrow, the faith of his Empire? Stillhis workdid uot 
wholly fail. He taught that Empire was more than kingship, a 
lesson never forgotten by those who, for fifteen hundred years 
after him, wore the diadem of Diocletian rather than of Au- 
a In some sort he founded the Roman Empire. What 
tantine did was at once to undo and to complete his work 
by making that Empire Holy. 
Such a man, if not acts 


who moulded the creations of others into new shapes, might well 
take to himself a name from the supreme deity of his creed, the 
deity of whom he loved to be deemed the special votary. The 
coneeption which had grown up in the mind, and had been 
carried out by the hend, of the peasant of Salona might well 
entitle him to his proud surname. Nor did the organizing hand 
of Jovius confine its sphere to the polity of the Empire only, 
He built himself an house, and, above all builders, he might 
boast himself of the house that he had builded. Fast by his 
own birthplace—a meaner soul might have chosen some distant 
spot—Diocletian reared the palace which marks a still greater 
epoch in Roman art than his political changes mark in Roman 
polity. On the inmost shore of one of the lake-like inlets. of 
the Hadriatic, an inlet guarded almost from sight by the great 
island of Bua at its mouth, lay his own Salona, now desolate, 
then one of the great cities of the Roman world. But it was 
not in the city, it was not close under its walls, that Diocle- 
tian fixed his home. An isthmus between the bay of Salonga 
and the outer sea cuts off a peninsula, which again throws out 
two horns into the water to form the harbour which has for ages 
supplanted Salona. There, not on any hill-top, but on a level spot 
by the coast, with the sea in front, with a background of more 
distant mountains, and with one peaked hill rising between the 
two seas like a watch-tower, did Diocletian build the house. to 
which he withdrew when he deemed that his work of empire 
was over. And in building that house, he won for himself, or 
for the nameless genius whom he set at work, a place in the 
history of art worthy to rank al of Iktinos of Athens 
and Anthemios of Byzantium, of William of Durham and of 
Hugh of Lincoln. 

And now the birthplace of Jovius is forsaken, but his house 
still abides, and abides in a shape marvellously little shorn of 
its ancient greatness. The name which it. still bears comes 
straight from the name of the elder home of the Cesars. The 
fates of the two spots have been in a strange way the converse of 
one another. By the banks of the Tiber the city of Romulus 
became the house of a single man; by the shores of the 
Hadriatic the house of a single man became a city. The Palatine 


hill became the Pulatium of the Ceesars, and Palatium was the 
name which was borne by the house of Cesar by the Dalmatian 
shore. The house became a city; but its name still clave to it, 
| and the house of Jovius still, at least in the mouths of its 
own inhabitants, keeps its name in the slightly altered form of 
| Spalato. 

He placed his home in a goodly land, an a spot whose first sight 
is striking at any moment ; but special indeed is the good luek of 
him who for the first time draws near to Spalato at the hour of 
sunset. It is a moment to be marked in a life, as we round 
the island headland, one of the stony Dalmatian hills rising 
bleak and barren from the sea, and catch the first glimpse of the 
city, the tall bell-tower, the proud rampart of mountains which 
forms its background. But the sight is more spirit-stirring still 
if we come on that sight at the very moment when—in sight 
of the home of the great persecutor we may use the languge of 
mythology—the sun-god has just sunk imto his golden cup. The 
sinking sun seems no unfit symbol, as we look on the spot where 
the lord of the world withdrew to seek for rest aiter his toils. 
Another moment, the headland is rounded; its top is kindled like 
Vesuvius in the last rays of the sunlight; the lesser light is 
kindled before the greater has wholly failed us, and, by the light. ef 
sun and moon together, we can trace out the long line of the sea- 
front of the palace which became a city. No nobler site could 
surely have sae found within the bounds of the Empire of 
the two Augusti and their Cesars, The-sea-in front, the moun- 
tains behind, the ‘headlands, the bays, the islands scattered 
around, might indeed have formed a realm from which the 
prince who had there fixed his home would have been unwise to go 
forth again to wrestle with the storms of the world which lay be- 
yond its borders. The mountains have drawn nearer to the shore; 
the islands have gathered round the entrance of the haven, as if to 
shut out all but the noble bay and its* immediate surroundings, as 
if to fence in a dominion worthy of Jovius himself. 

We land with the moon lighting up the water, with the stars 
above us, the northern wain shining on the Hadriatic, as if, while 
Diocletian wes hidden by Salona, the star of Constantine was 
rising over York and Trier. Dimly rising above us we see, dis- 
figured indeed, but not destroyed, the pillared front of the palace, 
reminding us of the Tabularium of Rome’s own Capitol. We 
pass under gloomy arches, through dark es, and presently we 
tind ourselves in the centre of palace and city, between those two 
renowned rows of arches which mark the greatest of all epochs in 
the history of the building art. We think how the man who re- 
organized the Empire of Rome was also the man who first 
harmony and consistency into the architecture ef Rome. We think 
that, if it was in truth the crown of Diocletian which passed to 
every Ceesar from the first Constantius to the last Fraucis, it was 
no less in the pile which rose into being at his word that the germ 
was planted which grew into Pisa and Durham, into Westminster 
and St. Ouens. There is light enough to mark the columns put 
for the first time to their true Roman use, and to think how 
strange was the fate which called up on this spot the hap 
arrangement which had entered the brain of no earlier ertia~die 
| arrangement which, but a few years later, was to be: applied to 
| another use in the basilica of the Lateran and in St.Paul without the 
| walls. Yes, it is m the court of the persecutor, the man who 


y a creator, yet so pre-eminently one | boasted that he had wiped out the Christian superstitien from the 
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world, that we see the noblest forestalling of the long arcades of 
the Christian basilica. It is with thoughts like these, thoughts 
ssing all the more upon us where every outline is clear and every 
etail is invisible, that we tread for the first time the court of 
Jovius—the columis with their arches on eitker side of us, the 
vast bell-tower rising to the sky, as if to mock the art of those 
whose mightiest works might still seem only to grovel upon earth. 
Nowhere within the compass of the Roman world do we find our- 
selves more distinctly in the presence of one of the great minds of 
the world’s history ; we see that, alike in politics and in art, Diocle- 
tian breathed a living soul into a lifeless body. In the bitter irony 
of the triumphant faith, his mausoleum has become a church, his 
temple has become a baptistery, the great bell-tower rises proudly 
over his own work; his immediate dwelling-place is broken down 
and crowded with paltry houses; but the sea front and the Golden 
Gate are still there amid all disfigurements, and the great peri- 
style stands almost unhurt, to remind us of the greatest advance 
that a single mind ever made in the progress of the building art. 
At the present time the city into which the house of Diocletian 
has grown is the largest and most growing town of the Dalmatian 
coast. It has had to yield both spiritual and temporal precedence 
to Zara, but, both in actual population and all that forms the life 
of a city, Spalato greatl: Zara and all its other neigh- 
bours. The youngest of the Dalmatian towns, which could boast 
neither of any mythical origin nor of any Imperial foundation, the 
city which, as it were, became a city by mere chance, has out- 
stripped the colonies of Epidauros, of Corinth, and of Rome. 
The palace of Diocletian but one occupant; after the founder 
no Emperor had dwelled in it, unless we hold that this was the 
villa near Salona where the deposed Emperor Nepos was slain, 
during the patriciate of Odoacer. The forsaken palace seems, 
while still almost new, to have become a cloth factory, where 
women worked, and which therefore appears in the Notitia asa 
Gynecium. But when Salona was overthrown, the palace stood 
ready to afford shelter to those who were driven from their homes. 
The palace, in the widest sense of the word—for of course 
its vast circuit took in quarters for soldiers and officials of 
various kinds, as well as the rooms actually occupied by 
the Emperor—stood ready to become a city. It was a chester 
ready made, with its four streets, its four gates, all but 
that towards the sea flanked with octagonal towers, and with 
four greater square towers at the corners. To this day the circuit 
of the walls is nearly perfect; and the space contained within them 
must be as large as that contained within some of the oldest 
chesters in our own island. The walls, the towers, the gates, are 
those of a city rather than of a house. Two of the gates, though 
their towers are gone, are nearly perfect; the porta aurea, with 
its graceful ornament, porta ferrea in its stern plainness, 
strangely crowned with its small campanile of later days perched 
on its top. Within the walls, besides the splendid buildings which 
still remain, besides the broken-down walls and chambers which 
formed the immediate dwelling-place of the founder, the main 
streets were lined with massive arcades. large parts of which still 
remain. Diocletian, in short, in building a house, had built 
a city. In the days of Constantine Porphyrogenitus it was a 
xagtpov—Greek and English had by his day alike borrowed the 
Latin name; but it was a xdorpoy which Diccletian had built 
as his own house, and within which was his hall and palace. 
In his day the city bore the name of Aspalathon, which he ex- 
plains to mean maddriov puxpév. When the palace had thus become 
& common habitation of men, it is not wonderful that all the more 
private buildings whose use had passed away were broken down, 
distigured, and put to mean uses. The work cf building over the 
site must have gone on from that day to this. The view in Wheler 
shows several parts of the enclosure occupied by ruins which are 
now covered with houses. The real wonder is that so much has 
been spared and has survived to our own days. And we are 
rather surprised to find Constantine saying that in his time the 
greater part had been destroyed. or the parts which must 
always have been the stateliest remain etill. The great open court, 
the peristyle, with its arcades, became the lc piazza of the 
town; the mausoleum on one side of it and the temple on the 
other were preserved and put to Christian uses. We say the mauso- 
leum, for we fully accept the suggestion made by Proiessor Glavi- 
nich, the curator of the museum of Spalato, that the present duomo, 
traditionally called the temple of Jupiter, was not a temple, but a 
mausoleum. These wust have been the great public buildings of 
the palace, and, with the addition of the bell-tower, they remain the 
chief public buildings of the modern city. But, though the ancient 
square cf the palace remains wonderfully perfect, the modern city, 
With its Venetian defences, its Venetian and later buildings, has 
spread itself far beyond the walls of Diocletian. But those walls 
have made the history of Spalato, and it is the great build- 
ings which stand within them that give Spalato its special 
place in the history of architecture. In the face of them we hardly 
stop to think of the remains of Venetian or even of earlier times, 
Yet both within and without the palace walls, scraps of Venetian 
work may be found which would attract the eye on any other spot, 
and hard by the north-western tower of Diocletian there remains a 
small desecrated church of the Byzantine type, which out of 
Spalato might be set down as a treasure. But, as we stand beneath 
the arcades of Jovius, things which would elsewhere be treasures 
seem as nothing. They, and the other buildings which stand in 
artistic connexion with them, form, as we have assumed through- 
out, such an epoch in the history of art that they may claim some 


special notice in their strictly artistic character, apart . from .the 
general history and general impression of the eity which they have 
at once created and made famous. 


SEASONABLE NOVELTIES. 


a= dustman’s annual visit may well draw a pretest from -the- 
long-suffering householder. ‘Though the man has so ofter 

neglected to remove the dust during the year that is pasty he 

yet expects, at the cost of his victims, the materials for.a good 

week's drinking. The postman, too, must be remembered, 

though to memory dear at half-a-crown; by a cruel fiction we 

are compelled to thank him for delivering letters which we had 

much rather not receive, and to remunerate him handsomely 

for doing his duty to our great discomfort and.constant annoy- 

ance. The irony of civilized life is so well exemplified by. thiese 

yearly impositions that if is not until the turncock ‘and the . 
organ-blower call for their Christmas boxes that it oceurs to us to - 
expostulate. Do they not receive their wages? Are .they not. 
sufficiently paid? Does not the-money come out. of our pockets-? 
And 50, offering to forward a complaint. to the vestry.on their 
behalf, we may dismiss them unrewarded, and in all probability 
unsatisfied. But there is a heavier tax, and, what is worse, a tax 
against which it is hardly seemly to grumble. We’ must give 
presents to our friends and relations—nay, we must even receive 

presents from them. The postman and the dustman may be 
supposed by a stretch of benevolence to need our benefactions. 

They may possibly be hungry. They are certainly thirsty. 

But there are people who have no real neeessities, to whom 
a favouring Providence has afforded every possible blesping, and: 
presents must be made to them also, It 1s easy to. giye a red 
cloak or a pound of tea to an old woman, and such a gift is not 
unreasonable. In a majority of cases it only injures the seceiver, 
andno one else. But what are we to do for the gratification ef an 
old gentleman, say with plenty of money and no particular tastes? 

We cannot offer him bonbons, for he probably dislikes them, and 

he has certainly no teeth to eat them with. He has no. weakness 

for old china, nor does he collect tobacco-pipes, or-evean w o> 
sticks. The safe course would be to write him a pretty letter and 

give him nothing, but this idea never occurs to us. Our charitable 

intentions towards our venerable and wealthy friend must. be 

carried out, at trowb!e and expense to ourselves, and with a mere 

mockery of gratification to him, The recipients of such fayours 

are obliged, no matter at what cost of truth, to express over- 

whelming delight, and people who under ordinary circumstances - 
would not tell a lie for the world must perjure themselves and 

imperil their salvation for the sake of a Swiss chalet or a Pungh- 

and-Judy penholder, which is relegated to the lamber-room 

within the next few weeks. The great and sudden spread 

of Christmas cards, which cost little and are often worth 

as little, may be attributed to the want everywhere felt at 

this season for some more inoffensive and less soul-en- 

dangering way of testifying affection. But even Christmas 

cards already show signs of turning themselves into a tax. 

One great manufacturer has announced that he has spent 

many hundred pounds on the elaboration of a single card, and. 
such a wonder of art must be handsomely paid for, of conree: 

We have an awful warning before us in the French New Year 

étrennes, which have become so unmitigated a nuisance that 
Parisians are driven at this season into exile, and come over to 

study our Christmas fétes, in order to escape the intolerable and 

costly observances at home. A pretty and simple tribute of 
regard has become one of the torments of life; and if we do 

not sternly repress the tendency to development in our own 

Christmas cards, a new agony will have to be added to the 

second column of the Timcs, so that people who are blessed, 

or cursed, with a large circle of acquaintance or a. widely- 

branching family-tree, may advertise “ No cards” in a new 

sense, the only alternative being the engagement of a secretary. 

His duties, when Valentine’s Day is well over, would consist in. 
directing envelopes, selecting cards and putting initials on the 

back, until Advent, Christmas, and Epiphany bring St. Valentine 
round again. 

It seems to be quite certain that a very large sum of money has 
been spent during the past few weeks upon costly, and’for the. 
most part useless, articles. Few of the objects bought for 
Christmas presents have had any artistic heauty er any real 
value. We argue from the things shown in the shop windows 
of the principal thoroughfares and the arcades, nor does 
it seem unfair to judge from them of the prevailing tastes of the 
British public. The lady who encouraged her husband in racing, 
—e and cards, “ because they kept him out of mischief,” must 
have had the terrors of Lond Street or the Burlington Arcade 
before her eyes. There must be people to buy the ivory therme- 
meter in the shape of a cutter yacht. There must exist in some- 
body's mind an admiration for the dog-and-ring style in-toothpick- 
stands. Unless such things are sold by the thousand, they will 
not pay the cost of production, And for novelties—that is to say, 
monstrosities more monstrous than anything before seen—an en- 
hanced price, quite out of proporticn-to their value, has to be paid. 
The man who can torture a natural form into some utterly unmean- 
ing shape expects, and probably receives, a handsome sum for his 
ingenuity. Yet it is sad to reflect that this vast outlay doves 
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absolutely nothing for the encouragement of good art, and a great 
deal to foster the false and vulgar notions with which all our 
society is honeycombed. Of all that has been spent, it may safely 
be doubted if a hundred pounds found their way into the pockets 
of deserving artists. A hideous bonbon box often costs more 
than a picture, and its contents soon disappear, having only caused 
indigestion. True, the makers of bonbon boxes must live; but it 
is the fault of tasteless buyers which forces them to live by making 
ugly things; and artists nowadays may be found to design 
anything or to decorate anything. Many young artists are already 
employed in the production and ornamentation of china. Many 
more have taken to mural decoration, and are on the staff of great 
firms. There is no want of such taste among us; but the public, 
as we are constantly told, will not support high art. Poor orna- 
ment and meretricious work are encouraged, and the manufacturers 
are obliged, sometimes against their will, to meet the demand. 
The beautiful wares now produced in Staffordshire or at Lambeth 
have no chance with imitation Dresden and Sévres which never 
crossed Mr. Gladstone's silver streak. If a firm of manufacturers 
attempts to improve the taste of its customers, it must proceed with 
the utmost caution, very gradually, and with almost the certainty 
ofa loss. An experienced man can tell to a nicety which of his 
productions will sell the best, and it is almost always proved that 
the popularity of a design is in an inverse ratio to its merit. Some 
= has unquestionably been made. Manufactures of artistic 

eauty do sell. We are beginning, though slowly, to perceive the 
niceties of harmonious colour in dress; true, we have not got 
beyond the tentative scale of neutralized senritones, and cannot yet 
manage contrasts ; but in the choice of our Christmas presents, in 
the encouragement we give through them to real art, in the appre- 
ciution of true beauty either in form or colour, our generous public 
is yet in the experimental mazes of blundering infancy. 

Fashion has as much influence upon nicknacks as it has upon 
dress, and Paris is often the arbiter for both. It is curious to watch 
how some particular form seems to become epidemic, and is to be 
seen reproduced in countless materials, and for all sorts of different 
purposes. Some time ago wheelbarrows were the rage. They were 
tilled with salt, they dangled at watch-chains, they were used as 
pineushions, or employed as ornamental coal-scuttles. Then came 
the day of gipsy pots. Not only did we have them as egg-boilers 
and coffee-retorts, but as flower-glasses, inkstands, tea-kettles, and 
scent-bottles. At present manufacturers are evidently sutlering 
from hats on the brain, and people who have more money than 
they know what to de with, and are amused by the small joke 
of buying incongruous forms for articles of everyday use, may 
gratify themselves by becoming the happy possessors of the exact 
infitation of a straw hat for a butter-cooler, and a “topper” for 
a biscuit-box. The ideas suggested are no more pleasant than 
those felt by a fastidious person who receives burnt almonds in 
a pair of exquisitely peel top-boots. There seems to be a 
painful poverty of invention when we see the same form em- 
ployed to collect ashes from a cigar, to hold a lady's thimble, 
or to make a watch-stand. Yet all these can now be had 
in the pleasing and graceful shape of a gentleman’s tall hat. 
Strangely enowsh, it is in flower-vases that bad taste and 
artisan ingenuity run riot most wildly. Ever since some 
lucky manufacturer brought out the model of a hand 
holding a cup, there has been no cessation of designs which are 
ugly without being quaiat and out of place without being funny. 
In a ladies’ newspaper it was lately announced that “ rabbits are 
taking the place of squirrels as the presiding genius over plates 
and dishes, as well as Hower-vases, and a donkey between panniers 
is a really charming receptacle.” People whose taste is guided 
by fashion and novelty may further decorate their rooms by hang- 
ing round the walls white china herrings with blue ribbons 
round their necks and their mouths wide open to receive monthly 
roses instead of marine infusoria. We hear that “ one of the 
newest receptacles for flowers is a broken vase in delicate green 
and white, with a couple of Cupids mourning over the broken 

rtion.” This is evidently intended to supply the place of the 

uis Quatorze shoe with the Cupids asleep in the toe and the 
high heel made to hold violets. It was so successful—attracting, 
it is said, not only the patronage of the aristocracy, but that of 
Royalty itself—that it could scarcely be produced fast enough. 
Whenever fashion comes to be stronzer than art, which has now 
for a long time been the case, popular taste will remain un- 
educated and childish. A much admired and very “ chaste” in- 
a of inventive genius may be seen in a blue or pink 
china kitten lying on its back, and holding a ball for flowers 
between its paws. To harmonize with this table ornament a 
sweet thing in candlesticks is of equally admirable design. A 
Cupid on his back kicks a drum with his upraised foot, the 
drum being supposed to form a suitable socket for the candle. 
A pair of windmills in ormolu, and Jack and the Bean-stalk in 
carved wood, may be obtained for the same purpose; and if 
the purchaser should chance to be in search of lamps instead of 
candlesticks, he may gratify his zoological as well as his esthetic 
tastes by buying stuffed monkeys. These are to be had in all 
sorts of possible and impossible attitudes, grasping glass globes in 
their hideously human fingers. They appear dressed and undressed, 
and the pair representing an imaginary Irishman and his wife are 
never without an admiring group of people to stare at them. Those 
whose taste is ornithological can rejoice in the acquisition of 
a stuffed pheasant, not for stewing, but to hold on its back a rose- 
coloured globe with a lace-paper shade. The proper inkstand for 
a table already furnished with some of these costly works of art 


might perhaps be the anvil with its hammer and pincers, or, in the 
country, a more conception in which the pen-rests are 
formed of croquet hoops, balls, and mallets. At the seaside the 
“dolphin” would be appropriate, with its “body and tail in a 
double twist,” while nothing can form a more fitting paper-weight 
than one at present popular which represents a swan standing on 
a mirror with a pincushion on its back, although for our part we 
refer one in the form of a beehive, as it seems to teach a moral 
esson. A present was once defined as a thing of value which 
cannot be bought. Few such presents are now even attenipted. 
A death’s head forms a fashionable breast-pin; and a briliiant 
sarcasm is supposed to lurk in the bowl of a spoon which contains 
the letter U, and fulfils the duties of a brooch. 


DR. PUSEY ON UNION WITH THE EASTERN CHURCH. 


R. PUSEY’S great learning is ennobled by unusually 

fine moral qualities, but he fails in some of the essential 
attributes of a leader. To a degree far beyond the other 
leaders of the Tractarian movement he has always led the 
life of a recluse, hardly ever mingling personally in the 
general society of the great world, and knowing but little 
comparatively of the currents of thought and feeling which 
agitate the common-rooms even of his own University. The 
result is that he sometimes makes mistakes from which a better 
knowledge of the world would have saved him. Some of 
these will be fresh in the memory of our readers, and the 
last, and not the least, of them is the letter which he has just ad- 
dressed to the Times on the subject of union with the Eastern 
Church. It was a mistake to write on such a theme at all to the 
Times, and we have no doubt that when Dr. Pusey saw his letter 
in juxtaposition with the entertainments of Harlequin and the 
revelries of Cremorne he must have been struck with the incon- 
gruity. It was a mistake to choose Christmastide for what was 
certainly a message of anything but glad tidings to men of good- 
will to the cause of Christian reunion. But the greatest mistake 
of all was to rush into print before he had made himself acquainted 
with the facts which he has criticized with such curious maladroit- 
ness. He tells the readers of the Times that he has resigned his mem- 
bership in the Eastern Church Association “ on the ground of the 
aggressive line as to the English Church adopted by Russian eccle- 
siastics, and of some other apprehensions.” ‘The “ other apprehen- 
sions,” we suppose, are those which are unfolded in the body of 
the letter, and we shall examine them presently. But we regret 
that he has not explained more fully “ the aggressive line as to the 
english Church adopted by Russian ecclesiastics.” We happen to 
know something of the anzmus of Russian ecclesiastics towards the 
Church of England, and we confess ourselves in total ignorance of 
what Dr. Pusey means. Asa matter of fact, Russian ecclesiastics 
have delivered lectures in the capital of Russia, within the lest 
year, in defence of Anglican orders and of the catholicity of the 
English Church. Surely Dr. Pusey knows better than to mistake 
the spiteful impertinences of Dr. Overbeck for the real feelings of 
Russian ecclesiastics. Jet him read the Report of the last Bonn 
Conterence, and he will find the line “ adopted by Russian eccle- 
siastics” towards the English Church the very reverse of 
“agevessive.” Indeed it seems to us that it is Dr. Pusey who has 
adopted an aggressive line, not only towards Russian ecclesiastics, 
but towards all who do not look at these questions from pre- 
cisely the same point of view as himself. The explanation pro- 
bably is that his letter was written hurriedly on the impulse of 
the moment, and fails to express his calm and deliberate judg- 
ment. 

Tbe explanation of the Filiogue adopted at Bonn “ really pre- 
pares,” in Dr. Pusey’s opinion, “the way for the abandonment of 
the expression of our belief in the mode of existence of Almighty 
God—+.e. in God as He is.” This is a most serious accusation, 
and ought to be supported, we take leave to say, by something 
more cogent than even Dr. Pusey’s tpse divit. He charitably 
acquits “the framers” indeed of any such intention. But the alterna- 
tive is a charge of constructive heresy against a theologian of the 
calibre of Dr. Déllinger, to say nothing of the eminent divines with 
whom the venerable President of the Bonn Conference was in 
daily consultation. Dr. Pusey is a man of profound and varied 
learning, and of acknowledged eminence as a theologian; but he 
would a the first to admit that Dr. Dollinger is at least his equal 
in these respects, and the fact that Dr. Dollinger saw no lurki 
heresy in the formula respecting the Fidiogue might have suggest 
to Dr. Pusey a doubt as to the correctness of his own interpreta- 
tion. Nor does the gravity of the accusation end here. Dr. Pusey, 
by implication, accuses the whole Eastern Church of material 
heresy. For if the Filiogue is so absolutely essential to “ the ex- 
pression of our belief in the mode of existence of Almighty God— 
2.e. in God as He is "—that the abandonment of it, even in defer- 
ence to the ruling of an GEcumenical Council, would be equivalent 
to the abandonment of our belief in God, it follows that the 
Eastern Church has for centuries erred from the faith in respect 
to the very first article of the creed. But though this is implied 
in Dr. Pusey’s first proposition, it is impossible that he can mean 
anything so extravagant. And indeed, towards the end of his 
letter, he recommends the very course which was practically 
adopted at Bonn. “It would have been much better,” he says, 
“to claim, in case of reunion, the possession of our here- 
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ditary Creed (with which our faith is practically bound up), 
while disclaiming any error which the Pa have erroneously im- 
puted to it, or any wish that they should adoptit.” This is precisely 
what the Western theologians did elaim at Bonn, and their claim 
was allowed. They admitted that the introduction of the Filioque 
into the Creed was an “ ecelesiastical irregularity,” but the question 
of its removal was left in abeyance. The aim of the Conference 
was to ascertain whether East and West meant the same thing under 
their different modes of expression, with a view to the “ building 
of a house,” as Dr. Déllinger expressed it, “ in which they might 
both dwell together,” leaving the ecclesiastical status of the 
ag to the determination of a future G2cumenical Council. 
Dr. Pusey is in error if he supposes that the propositions agreed 
upon at Bonn were intended to be adopted as substitutes for the 
Filioque. They were intended as an explanation of the sense in 
which the Westerns use the expression, and of nothing more. 
If Dr. Pusey had read the Repurt of the Conference, he would 
have found that “ the question of abandoning the expression of 
our belief” was not seriously debated at Bonn, much less 
decided. 

Dr. Pusey’s third proposition is so perplexing that we must 
quote it in full before we venture to criticize it :— 


That one of the propositions to which we are requested to express our 
consent is misleading, and calculated to raise prejudices against the truth, 
since the reception of the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed in the Western 
Church, for itself, together with the additicn of the Filioque, is no more 
“ecclesiastically irregular” than the edditions to the Nicene Creed by the 
Council of Constantinople, wholly a Greek Council, for its necessities in the 
East. The Creed also, with this addition, was notoriously received under 
the impression that it was the Creed, enlarged by the Council. 


Dr. Pusey, we are sure, wonld admit, on reflection, that the 
doctrine broached in this paragraph is dangerous and revolu- 
tionary. What does he mean us to infer from the fact that 
“the Council of Constantinople ” was “wholly a Greek Coun- 
cil”? The Nicene Council was almost “a Greek Council.” But 
what of that? Was it therefore not cecumenical? What con- 
stitutes the cecumenicity of a Council? Certainly not the number 
or the variety of its members, but its acceptance by the Church. 
The attendance of Councils always bore a representative character, 
and in all of those which are received as cecumenical only a moiety 
of the Episcopate of Christendom was present. The second (Xcu- 
menical Council was attended by only one hundred and fifty, the 
third Council by about two hundred, and the Council of Nicwa 
itself by only three hundred and eighteen, the whole number of 
sees in Christendom meanwhile being about eighteen hundred. 
The test of a Council's being cecumenical, therefore, was the accept- 
ance of its authority and decrees by the Church dispersed. A 
Council which did not answer this test, however general or 
numerous—znd some of the heretical Councils outnumbered some 
of the orthodox in the proportion of three to one—was not con- 
sidered cecumenical. A Council which did answer the test, 
whether “ wholly Greek” or not, was truly ecumenical. Now 
the Council of Constantinople was not only accepted by the 
Church dispersed, but its oecumenical character was emphatically 
asserted by the Fathers of Chalcedon, a Council which was cer- 
tainly not “ wholly Greek.” The authority of the Council of 
Constantinople is therefore quite on a par with that of any other 
undisputed (Ecumenical Council. The fact then stands thus. 
The Council of Constantinople made an addition to the 
‘Nicene Creed which all Christendom has accepted. Into 
the Latin form of the Creed, on the other hand, an 
expression (Ftlioque) found its way — nobody seems to 
know how—which was for a while authoritatively repudiated 
even in the West; but which the Bishops of Rome eventually 
attempted to impose, on their own sole authority, upon the whole 
of Christendom, and thereby caused that rent between East and 
West whick is still unhealed. Yet Dr. Pusey asserts that 
this tyrannous imposition of the Western formula “is no more 
ecclesiastically irregular than the additions to the Nicene 
Creed by the Council of Constantinople.” He “ thinks it also 
a misstatement that the words ‘and the Son’ have for so 
long time divided the East from the West,” and this because 
“ writers on the Greek side have said that ‘the dispute was not 
about the Creed, but about the Sees ’—7.e. the absolute authority 
claimed by the See of Rome over the Exstern Patriarchates, so 
different from the relations of earlier times.” But there is no con- 
tradiction between the two statements. The claim to make an 
addition to an (Ecumenical Creed on the sole authority of the 
Bishop of Rome was a proof and symbol of ‘ the absolute autho- 
rity ” arrogated to that see, and was resisted on that ground to the 
last extremity of schism. Let us not be misunderstood. We do 
not advocate the surrender of the Filiogue. We agree with Dr. 
Pusey that its surrender now by any authority short of 
cecumenical might shake the faith of many. It is, in fact, just 
because we deprecate its surrender that we lament such an 
untenable defence of it as may lead, by force of the recoil, to an 
agitation in favour of surrender. 

Dr. Pusey’s attempt to prove a contradiction between one of the 
Bonn propositions and “our Creeds and Articles” is as onesided 
and exaggerated as his defence of the ecclesiastical irregularity of 
the Filiogue. In the first place, he is not accurate in saying that 
the proposition which he condemns “states absolutely [the italics 
are his] that the Holy Ghost goes not forth out of the Son.” It 
is very elaborately explained that what is meant is that He 
does not proceed from the Son as the ¢pxy, or airia, or the 


amy of the Godhead, but only as the cnstrwmental cause of His | 


mission ; and the mission was acknowledged by the Easterns to be 
from eternity. There is not even a verbal contradiction between 
this and the declaration of the Western form of the Creed, 
that the Holy Spirit “ proceedeth from the Father and the 
Son.” To “ proceed from,” and “to proceed out of,” are not 
exact equivalents. Every word in the Bonn proposition was the 
result of prolonged discussions, and is charged with mean- 
ing; but the meaning is necessarily lost when, not even the 
whole proposition, but one of its clauses, is torn from its 
context and history, and presented to an ignorant public in its 
naked and mutilated isolation. The proposition denies nothing 
but the existence of two dpyxat in the Godhead, which “ our 
Creeds and Articles” de not atlirm. Dr. Pusey goes on to assert 
that “any proceedings on the part of the English Church with 
regard to the Creeds on this great truth would be utterly useless 
as to the object alleged, ‘the removal of our unhappy divisions,’ 
since there are other grave points which would hinder the Eastern 
Church from accepting our communion.” He does not explain 
what these grave points are; but he would admit, we suppose, that 
the Easterns themselves are the best judges as to that, and it has 
been stated publicly that the lamented Archbishop Lycurgus de- 
clared at Bonn, on behalf of himself and the other Orientals, that, 
the difficulty as to the Filéoque once removed, they saw nothing to 
prevent intercommunion between the Eastern Church on the one 
hand and the English Church and Old Catholics on the other. 

We find ourselves unable to follow the logic of Dr. Pusey’s 
sixth proposition, He objects to majorities overriding the convic- 
tions of the minority, as in the Vatican Council, and draws the 
illogical conclusion that, since “ it is nianifest,” as he thinks, “that 
in the English Church also the majority is not now prepared to 
enter into communion with the Eastern Chureh,” thereiore the 
minority, which is prepared, ought not to be allowed to remove 
obstacles out of the way of such intercommunion, but musi still 
remain under a self-imposed paralysis. It may be true that the 
Lower House of Convocation “ inadequately represents the clergy,” 
but, such as it is, it is the only representative they have, and it 
represents them, on the whole, very fairly. 

Dr. Pusey thinks that negotiations hke the Bonn Conferences 
would probably “ end in the disruption of the English Church,” 
and “ would, while pending, increase divisions among ourselves, 
rather than promote unity with the Eastern Church.” If he 
can find time to read the reports of the Conferences, he will see 
cause tochange his mind. What the divines assembled at Bonn 
aimed at was simply the removal of obstacles to intereommunion. 
But Dr. Pusey knows that the Church of England has never for- 
bidden the fullest intercommunion between her members and the 
Eastern Church. The Bonn Conterences, therefore, can do nothing 
in this respect which is not already an accomplished fact. The 
Church of England, as such, has never broken communion with 
the Eastern Church, and does not forbid it now; and Dr. Pusey’s 
fears are accordingly purely chimerical. The clergy and laity of the 
Church of England are as free now as they ever can be to hold 
communion with the Kastern Church, and the main object of the 
Bonn Conferences was to remove misunderstandings on the part of 
the Orientals. In short, Dr. Pusey has evidently written under an 
entire misapprehension as to the facts; and when he comes to see 


| this, we believe he will be too generous not to acknowledge his mis- 


take. The same manly spirit which has prompted him to write to 
the Times, without consulting any one, the moment he saw what 
seemed to him a peril to the faith for which he has suffered so 
much, will doubtless induce him to renew his labours in the 
cause of Christian reunion xs soon as he finds that the danger 
which he has sought to avert is purely imaginary. Ie has lately 
given to the world his high estimate of the theological learning 
and acumen of the late Bishop of Brechin, and the last official act 
of that lamented prelate was to draft a resolution for his Synod by 
way of cordial approval of the propositions which have so unneces- 
sarily excited Dr. Pusey’s alarm. 


QUEBEC. 


IIERFE is no one among the many who cherish pleasant memo- 
ries of Quebec who will not feel thankful that that ancient 
town has escaped a dinger from its own citizens greater possibly 
than an enemy would have inflicted on it. ‘The spirit of so-ca:led 
improvement has been rife within its walls. Some of its inhabi- 
tants have visited the methodically planned cities of the West, 
and have talked with Yankee tourists about the beauties of their 
flourishing, but painfully dull, towns, until the idea seized them of 
pulling down those memorials of a past age which Quebec, almost 
alone among the cities of the Western Hemisphere, possesses, and 
of assimilating it to the pattern of a fifth-rate Chicago or St. Louis. 
Since the departure of the British troops and the withdrawal of 
the fostering care of the Royal Engineers, the ramparts which sur- 
rounded the upper town, dividing its aristocratic quarters from the 
busy suburbs and the wharfs and warehouses that border the St. 
Lawrence, have fallen into disrepair. The guard-houses and sentry- 
boxes stand deserted on the walls, and the guns are pushed aside 
and overturned by the boys who use the once sacred ramparts as 
a playground. The gates were found to be impediments to traffic, 
the walls were said to obstruct the view, and the Town Council be- 
came persuaded that they were living in an old-world corner, and 
that if they could only sweep away these memories of former 
times, and lay out Quebec with right-angled streets and avenues as 
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well as its unfortunate site would permit, they would be handed 
down to future ages as men who had done much to regenerate their 
native land. Fired with these ideas, a deputation composed of 
some of the leading citizens went to Ottawa, and laid their 
plans before the Dominion Government, whuse sanction was re- 
quired before any step could be taken. Happily, on their arrival 
at the capital, the deputation met with men of greater breadth of 
view than themselves; they found that those who had visited 
Europe had learnt to appreciate the value of historical remains ; 
and, when they sought the approval of the Governor-General, they 
discovered that their contemplated act would be looked upon in 
England as a piece of unmitigated vandalism. No doubt 
the deputation had something to allege on their side of the 
question ; but it was pointed out to them that the end they had 
in view could be attained without the sacrifices they proposed to 
make, and that modern improvements were not incompatible with 
the preservation of the memorials of former years. With great 
good sense, the Town Council adopted the plans submitted to 
them by Lord Dufferin, and decided to consult an eminent 
engineer and architect, so that Quebec, like the more ancient 
walled cities of England—York and Chester—might, whilst 
adapting itself to modern requirements, retain most of its 
picturesque characteristics. A scheme was approved, money was 
voted by the municipality—which it is hoped the Dominion 
Government may supplement—and the threatened danger has been 
averted from a city unique in its historical interest. 

So many Englishmen have visited, either as soldiers or as 
travellers, this ancient city of Canada, that any description 
of it seems almost superfluous. But a slight sketch of its 
situation and present condition may serve to convey a general 
idea of the contemplated changes to persons who have never 
seen it, and to refresh the memories of others who have passed 
some of the pleasantest years of their life within its walls. 
The citadel—still garrisoned by soldiers wearing the uniform of 
the Royal Artillery, and not unworthy of their predecessors of the 

perial army—stands on the highest point o/ the promontory 
formed by the junction of the river St. Charles with the St. 
Lawrence. Connected with it are the ramparts that encircle the 
upper town, making a sort of second fortress overlooking the ex- 
tensive suburbs, the fertile valley of the St. Charles, and the hills 
and forests stretching away to the north, whilst immediately at 
the foot of the rock on which the citadel stands ruus the broad 
stream of the St. Lawrence, dividing it from the villages of Point 
Levis and the three modern forts—a portion of a new system of 
defence—that look towards the United States. There are few 
views that can surpass in natural beauty that irom the citadel of 
Quebec ; but nature has been greatly assisted by the picturesque 
combination of ramparts, convents, churches, and of high gabled 
houses roofed with tin, shining like silver, that fill up the fore- 

aud. The fortifications of Quebec are unlike thuse of any 
other town; they possess much of the picturesqueness of medizeval 
architecture, with the reality of modern ramparts, and, like the 
relics of our civil wars in regard to armour, they mark a 
period in military history which their destruction would leave 
unrecorded. But to the painter they possess qualities of even 
greater value than to the soldier, and it is a matter of regret 
that so few of our artists have availed themselves of the 
mine of wealth that Quebec would so bountifully supply. To 
have levelled these ramparts, to have cut down the poplar 
trees by which the French colonists invariably marked their settle- 
ments, to have destroved the houses and streets which wituessed 
the death of Montcalm and the entrance of the victorious army 
whose leader fell at the moment of success, would have been a 
sacrilege which Canadians in future ages would never have for- 
iven. The country is only now awakening to the value of historical 
dmarks. The struggles inseparable from early colonization, the 
necessity of providing for the means of each day's existence, and 
that habit of continually looking forward which characterizes young 
and energetic nationa.ities, have hitherto prevented the due appre- 
ciation of the antiquities of Quebec, even by those who are more 
especially interesied in their preservation. 

n 1534 Jacques Cartier found the Indian village of Stadacona 
occupying the present site of the city, and his successor, Samuel 
de Champlain, with a true perception of the value of the posi- 
tion, established a trading post which gradually grew into a 
fort, a village, and a town, and which became the seat of the 
Government that so long contested the empire of North America 
with the English race. The issue of this contest is well known; 
and when Quebec /ell in 1759, the French colonists, secured by 
treaty in the possession of their laws, their religion, and their 
liberties, continued to occupy the cultivated lands between 
Montreal and the sea, leaving to the English the task of push- 
ing forward civilization into the forests that bordered the great 

es. Although selected as the residence of the new Governors, 
Quebee preserved the impress which the French had given to 
its buildings and to its society, and retained somewhat of the 
appearance of an old Norman town transplanted to the further 
side of the Atlantic. Its colleges, convents, and churches, its 
narrow streets, and the people who throng them, are unlike any- 
thing that America can show elsewhere. They indicate a race 
and a society completely different from the almost unvarying 


type of American civilization, and, whilst affording a con- | 
trast to its restless energy, they present a picture of happiness and | 
contentment which some may admire, even if they would not | 
desire to imitate it. As wealth increased in the western part | 
of Canada, claims were put forward by other towns to be the seat of , 


Government, and Kingston, Montreal, and Toronto were successively 
selected. Quebec, however, maintained her position as one at 
least of the capitals of Canada, whilst she was always looked on 
as the principal fortress, and in fact as the key, of the country. For 
some years previously to the formation of the Dominion by the union 
of the several provinces, and to the selection of Ottawa as its per- 
manent capital, Quebec had regained the privilege of being the 

lace where the Governor resided and where Parliament assembled ; 

ut when the seat of Government was removed, and almost 
simultaneously the troops withdrawn, she felt the double blow, 
and for a few years lived somewhat on the retrospect of her 
former prosperity. Now, however, fresh life seems to have 
animated her. Her citizens are determined that the French 
metropolis shall take her place among Canadian cities, and are 
desirous to increase her commerce and her wealth. A railway has 
been begun along the north shore of the St. Lawrence as 
an additional means of communication with Montreal, and it is 
hoped that this and other improvements will insure an influx of 
prosperity. It was with the avowed object of opening fresh 
streets that the destruction of the ramparts was proposed ; but now 
that the Town Council are convinced that all that they desire can 
be attained without the sacrifice of so much that induces tourists 
to visit Quebec, they have agreed to spend a considerable sum 
of money to effect the necessary changes, and at the same time to 
preserve its picturesque beauty. 

The ramparts are to be kept in repair ; wherever it is necessary to 
ierce them in order to create fresh thoroughfares, light bridges will 
e thrown across the streets, and the openings will be flanked by 

towers which will break the somewhat dead level of the walls. 
The enceinte will be preserved, and even extended, as it is proposed 
to prolong Durham Terrace—on which the old chateau of St. Louis 
formerly stood, and which overlooks the lower town—under the 
walls of the citadel, and so to the open fields adjoining the historic 
Plains of Abraham, where, outside the St. Louis gate, a garden is to 
be laid out. It is even hinted that the summer residence of the 
Governor-General, adapted from the officers’ quarters in the 
citadel, may be improved, and that the chateau of St. Louis may be 
rebuilt on the angle of the fortress which commands the unrivalled 
view so well known to all visitors to Quebec. If these improve- 
ments are carried out, Canada will possess a city which no town in 
the Empire can surpass or even equal in its peculiar style of beauty. 
More than this, the Canadians will have afforded a proof that they 
have advanced in growth and in the education that should accom- 
pany material progress. By their appreciation of historical remains, 
and by their preservation of the memorials of the past, they show 
a desire to build up a history connected with the early events that 
characterized the birth of their country, whilst they will be able 
to point with pride to the evidence of French culture which exer- 
cises no inconsiderable influence on the national character. 
Coming from a Government which is supposed more especially 
to represent the energy of Ontario, the voting of money towards 
the improvement of Quebec is a satisfactory indication of the 
consolidation of the Dominion, and of the unity of feeling be- 
tween the French and English populations. 

Whatever future may await Canada, Quebec must always be 
identified with the most striking episodes of her earlier history. 
The pioneers of civilization lived, traded, and fought within its 
ancient stockades; the priests who first taught the Christian 
faith io North America suffered and died within sight of the 
convents which were the first public buildings to rise within 
its walls; and the able men who endeavoured to carry out 
Richelieu’s ambitious policy of extending the French power up 
the valley of the St. Lawrence, through the great Lakes, 
and down the long extent of the Mississippi, organized 
from Quebec the half-warlike, half-trading expeditions that 
pushed civilization into the deserts of the West. The military 
reverse that befel the French need leave no soreness among the 
descendants of those who under Montcalm fought so bravely, and for 
a long time so successfully, to preserve the inheritance bequeathed 
to them; whilst the victory gained at so great a cost on the 
Plains of Abraham will always count among the events that 
have exercised a powerful and enduring influence on the destinies 
of the world. To have wiped away the mural records of old 
Quebec would have been to have blotted out one of those pictures 
of the past which instruct more vividly than any written a 
and as their loss would have been felt beyond the precincts of the 
Dominion, so would those who failed to appreciate their value 
have been condemned by the public opinion of the two nations 
which boast to have contributed more than any others towards 
the civilization of modern times, Even in England it is only in 
recent years that the etiect of the culture of art on the educa- 
tion of the community has been fully recognized; and it is satis- 
factory to — that, under the guidance of a Governor- 
General well known for his appreciation of what is excellent in 
art and literature, the leaders of the Canadian people have shown 
a determination so far to profit by the lessons of the mother- 
country as to make some sacrifice to retain and improve that which 
indirectly, but not the less surely, tends to the intellectual pro- 
gress of the nation. 


MR. BEECHER AGAIN, 


N eminent, or at least conspicuous, Nonconformist minister 
in London is said to have declared that, when he heard 
of the result of the Beecher-Tilton trial, he felt an irre- 
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gistible desire to hug somebody; and it may be admitted 
that a more appropriate method of rejoicing on such an occa- 
sion could scarcely be imagined. It is possible that Mr. 
Beecher’s friends in this country will be again moved to similar 
transports when they hear that the unsavoury notoriety which he 
has of late acquired Se been attended by a marked advance in the 
popularity of Plymouth Church. At the annual meeting of the 
members, which was held the other day, a highly satisfactory rate 
of progress was triumphantly exhibited. ‘The front part of the 
room,” we read in one of the New York papers, “was filled en- 
tirely” with what the reporter calls “ladies”; and there were 
“fewer than a dozen men in eight rows of seats.”” Whatever may 
be thought of the conclusiveness of the evidence as to Mr. Beecher 
on the specific charge against him, there can be no doubt that he 
had indulged in scandalous familiarities with the wife of one of 
his flock, and diverted her affection from her husband, and that 
he had also given countenance to the worst suspicions against him- 
self by the peculiar relations which he continued to maintain with 
his accusers until he found them bent upon exposure. Under 
these circumstances, there is a curious and disagreeable sig- 
nificance in the feminine enthusiasm which has been excited on 
his behalf. The Annual Report of Plymouth Church states that it 
now numbers 2,490 members, being an increase of 100 during the 
year, and there has also been a corresponding increase in the 
collections. The Report concludes by declaring that the church 
has cause to thank God for the many blessings He has showered 
upon it. Mr. Beecher himself was present at the meeting, and 
‘offered an unusually long and fervent prayer.” It would appear, 
however, that though the fame of his philandering and osculatory 
habits has apparently added to his attractiveness as a pastor among 
a certain class of women, his triumph has not been wholly un- 
alloyed. Several members of his church have declared them- 
selves by no means satisfied that he has cleared his character, and 
demand further inquiry. Moreover, a very bad spirit towards 
Mr. Beecher has—so, at least, he complains—been shown by rival 
churches which apparently continue to attach some importance to 
the ordinary decencies of life. Dr. Parker's insidious attempt to 
fasten upon English Dissenting ministers a participation in some 
of the improprieties of the Beecher system has been promptly 
and indignantly repudiated by the persons thus calumniated ; 
and it appears that in the United States also the Congregation- 
alists are by no means willing to be identified with the 
kissing and cuddling of Brooklyn. At a recent meeting of his 
church Mr. Beecher broke out into a protest against the persecution 
to which he says he has been subjected. Plymouth Church, he 
said, “ now stands alone, separated by a barrier as it were from 
its neighbours, and in a peculiar position.” ‘ Those fromm whom 
we had a right to expect sympathy have not shown it, nor have 
they extended to this church the soft side of the hand; but when 
they came, it was never with the palm, but always with the 
knuckles.” Iie went on to complain that he had been pelted 
with “fiery ice”—this might a better description of his 
own character, as he himself represents it, which is that he 
is ice that never melts even under the warmest provocation 
—and had suffered long and patiently; yet “they had now 
come to that point at which it was very plain that the campaign 
had but begun.” These remarks seem to have had especial refer- 
ence to the doubting members of Plymouth Church, whom the 
pastor and his friends have been trying to get rid of by the process 
of summary ejection without trial or hearing. Other Congrega- 


tional bodies have been shocked by this unscrupulous despotism ; |. 


but the Beecherites contend that each church is a separate church, 
absolute and competent to govern itself, and having exclusive 
jurisdiction over all its affairs. There is no doubt that this is a 
correct description of the legal position of a Congregational church 
as regards other churches; but the members of such a church 
have, under the law, rights of which they cannot be deprived. 
When the case of Queen Caroline was before the public, Mary 
Lamb, Charles Lamb’s sister, and in a certain way a woman of 
keen insight, remarked, “I should not think the better of her if 
she were what is called ‘innocent, ” meaning that mind and cha- 
racter are of more significance than a particular and casual act. 
This applies very strongly to Mr. Beecher's case; into whatever 
depth of the pit he may himself have fallen, he has set a bad 
example to other people in, by his own confession, going so near 
the slippery edge. It is necessary to understand the exact position 
which Mr. Beecher at present occupies. He submitted for several 
years to hear accusations constantly made against him, and to hear 
them assumed as undeniable, by persons before whom he grovelled 
in the most abject and despairing manner. When the secret could no 
longer be suppressed, an attempt was made to get out of the diffi- 
eulty by a church council, which, being under the influence of Mr. 
Beecher's special friends, decided, after an imperfect and onesided 
investigation, in the pastor's favour. This, however, had no eflect 
on public opinion, and Beecher, after much hesitation, brought 
an action for libel against Tilton. There was a long trial, and 
the jury could not agree on a verdict. Beecher had, however, 
another opportunity of getting the case tried, for he had also raised 
an action for libel against Moulton, one of his chief assailants; 
but, being overcome by a spirit of Christian forgiveness, he volun- 
tarily applied to have the case withdrawn, in spite of the defen- 
dant’s energetic opposition. Yet, in the face of this, Mr. Beecher, 
at a meeting of the church on December 17, professed to be 
still anxious for another trial, only it must be one to 
his own taste. He will not go to a civil court, he has had enough 
of that, Nor will he submit to a general council of ministers. 


“ When,” he said, “ I am asked to re-open, on this issue, the record 
of the former proceedings, in what fills four large octavo volumes, 
when I am asked to take the measure of this entangled and ohscure 
mass of iniquity, and ask it to be brought into the hands of a 
council of ministers, gathered together from all parts of the country, 
that must come on Tuesday and then get home by Sunday again, 
then I do object.” “TI will not,” he added, “sit before a jury of 
foxes and wolves.” Therefore, as Mr. Beecher has no stomach for 
any more civil proceedings, and regards other ministers of his own 
school as “ foxes and wolves,” there will be some difficulty in pro- 
viding him with any form of inquiry which will please him. t 
he himself suggests is a picked body of church delegates, to be 
selected at the discretion of his own Committee, to decide in the 
first instance whether it is the duty of Plymouth Church to reopen 
the investigation ; and it can hardly be doubted what would be the 
result of such a farce. The spirit in which the Committee has already 
acted in arbitrarily striking off the roll Mrs. Moulton, Deacon West, 
and other members of the church without a hearing, because they 
have declared themselves still dissatistied with Mr. Beecher’s conduct, 
sutticiently indicates what might be expected from them. A tele- 
gram from New York announces that, whatever the churches may do, 
Mr. Moulton has determined to enter an action against Mr. Beecher 
for malicious prosecution, so that the whole question will then 
come up again before the Supreme Court. 

It is unfortunate that this loathsome subject should be kept 
before the public in this way, but the unabashed and brazen manner 
in which Mr. Beecher has paraded himself since the last trial 
perhaps renders it inevitable. As we have said, even those who 
do not think that everything has been proved against him must 
acknowledge that he behaved with a scandalous disregard of the 
primitive elements of ministerial decency ; and under such circum- 
stances it would have been his duty to indicate some sense of 
that contrition which he professed to feel when he used to crouch 
and whimper, like a whipped hound who has committed an 
offence against propriety, at the feet of his accusers. Instead of 
this, during the whole of this melancholy business he has been 
perpetually thrusting himself into public notice, and doing his 
utmost to make capital out of a nasty, prurient curiosity. ‘He has 
been giving his sympathetic help to Moody and Sankey. In his 
own church he is more rampant and boisterous than ever; his 
platform is gay and fragrant with plants and bouquets, and the 
reporters never fail to note his good spirits, and how “ruddy and 
cheerful and ready for any business in hand” he always is, Even 
on the most favourable view of the case, some little shamefacedness 
would have been only decent. But Mr. Beecher knows best the people 
he has to deal with. ‘Tweed escapes in open day from the hands of 
his gaolers to the amusement ofa populace which is sympathetically 
tickled by this exhibition of his amazing smartness to the last, 


| and would probably be sorry to hear of his capture except perhaps 


as affording him another opportunity of showing how easily he 
could again escape. And Beecher, after all the disgraceful ex- 
posures he has gone through, tinds his audiences and his coliections 
increasing, has more flowers than ever showered on him by fervent 
devotees, is more fully reported in the newspapers, and, in short, 
enjoys all those attributes of notoriety which belonged to the Fisk 
of other days. The seriousaspect of the matter is not so much the 
characters of such men in themselves, as the indication which 
the tolerance extended to them affords of a general unsoundness of 
opinion and morality. 


DECLINE OF LIBERAL CATHOLICISM. 


t bape Canadian Correspondent of the Times gave the other day 
some rather curious statistics as to the state of religious parties 
in Lower Canada or Quebec, which it will be remembered is 
chietly French and Roman Catholic. The Guibord burial case is 
stilliresh in every one’s memory, and would alone suffice to illustrate 
the prevalence of the odéwm theologicum there in a somewhat virulent 
form. But it is not pleasant to learn that this miserable affair is 
so far from being anything exceptional that it is merely one out of 
many passing indications of a general and established fact. The 
Institut Canadien to which Guibord belonged, and his membership 
of which was the sole cause of the refusal of Christian burial to his 
remains and the solemn cursing of his grave, is said to include 
pretty nearly the whole Liberal Catholicism of French Canada, 
and it was till lately a large and influential society to which men 
of mark and high position deemed it an honour to belong. But 
since the Vatican Council—which its plausible advocates in 
this country are never tired of assuring us has changed nothin 

and introduced no novelties—all this has been completely altered, 
The word has been passed from Rome that Liberal Catholicism 
is to be put down, and the “ Institute” is doomed accordingly. 
Its members have sunk to a mere fraction of what they were—there 
are said to be now only 165 of them—and one of its most promi- 
nent representatives, who had warmly espoused the cause of Gui- 
bord’s widow in the recent suit, found it necessary to retire from 
all connexion with it on the eve of the last general election, as 
the only means of securing the clerical support which was essenti 

to his return to Parliament. That the great body of educated 
Catholics in Canada are really liberal in sentiment is not dis- 
puted, but they dare not avow their real sentiments. The 
Catholic vote is completely under the control of the clergy, and 
they of course are under the dominion of Rome. So entirely 
is this the case that in all questions of the general policy of the 
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Confederacy in which the hierarchy care to interest themselves, 
the Quebec vote is exclusively Ultramontane. Our readers may 
recollect that in 1867 the new Dominion, comprising Upper and 
Lower Canada (Quebec), Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, was 
formed into a Confederation under the name of Canada, certain 
rights, however, being reserved to the several Provincial 

islatures. In Lower Canada, as was before observed, 
the great majority are French Roman Catholics, while 
in the other provinces there is a considerable and active Catholic 
minority. By an Act of the Imperial Parliament passed in 1774 
—when politicians of all classes were disposed to laugh at Popery 
as a harmless and effete superstition—certain privileges, the precise 
nature and extent of which has recently been made matter of 
dispute, were secured in to “His Majesty's subjects 

fessing the religion of the Church of Rome” in Quebec. But 
it is not only in Quebec that the Ultramontane and aggressive 
party is making itself felt. The Common School Act, passed four 


years ago by the local Legislature of New Brunswick, making assess- | 


ment compulsory, and restricting legislative aid under its provisions 
to non-sectarian schools, has all along been vehemently opposed 
and denounced by the Roman Catholic minority, whose schools— 
in common with those of the Episcopalian and some other com- 
munions—were thereby deprived of the State grants they had 
previously enjoyed. We need notenter here on the details of the 
controversy, which is still raging, further than to say that 
desperate attempts were made to override the action of the Pro- 
vincial Legislature by an appeal to the Dominion Parliament ; and 
since the latter has very properly acknowledged its constitutional 
incompetence to interfere, an address has now been voted to the 


Queen, requesting Her Majesty to use her influence for the modi- | 
fication of the obnoxious Act. Meanwhile the Government of | 


New Brunswick, backed by an overwhelming majority of the 
Legislature, declines to recede from the pesition it has taken up. 
And so matters rest for the present, till it is known what course will 
be taken by the Imperial Government on the address to the 
Queen. 

We have dwelt thus far on the state of religious discord in 
Canada, not so much for its own sake as because it supplies an apt 
illustration of the changed and changing attitude of what has now 
become the dominant section of the Roman Catholic Church 


generally. Catholicism has always been the leading religion in | 


Canada; but these troubles are of very recent growth, because till 
lately it was not only possible, but very common, to be a Roman 
Catholic without being a “ Romanist”—as the word is frequently 
used by German writers—or, to adopt the less courteous phraseology 
familiar to our own ears, a Papist. With the exception of a dimin- 
ishing and then discredited school, chietly contined to the Jesuits, 
and which the leading representatives both of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy and laity in the British dominions treated with uncon- 
cealed contempt, the Church and the Pope were at this time very 


far from being convertible terms. That, for all practical pur- | 


poses, the one means the other is now a recognized commonplace 
of every tiro in Ultramontane theology, an axiom—to adopt 
Lord Macaulay’s formula—with which every schoolboy at a 
well-conducted and orthodox seminary must be familiar, 
and which the Vatican Synod has elevated to an article 
of faith. It is obvious that under such a régime Liberal 
Catholicism at once becomes an anachronism; it must resist or 
cease to be. That its powers of resistance are exhausted, or that 
it will not hereafter assert itself with a vigour and effect intensified 
by the force of reaction, we are very far from saying. But that 
for the moment it is down there can be no doubt, and as little that 
the triumphant faction is never weary of crying Ve@ victis over its 
prostrate foes. Montalembert is dead, and, so far as the Pope was 
concerned, narrowly escaped being buried without Christian 
rites ; Déllinger and Hyacinthe are excommunicated ; a death-bed 
retractation was wrung from the unwilling lips of Father Gratry ; 
the German Episcopate, if we may be allowed an expressive 
colloquialism, skedaddled en masse; Newman is reduced to 
sorrowful silence, and delivered over to the tender mercies, cruel 
in their contemptuous politeness, of the leading organ of English 
Ultramontanism. Rome for the time has succeeded in making a 
solitude, and her satellites call it peace. 

In saying this we may perhaps seem to be merely re-echoing the 
cuckoo cry of Ultramontane preachers and journalists for the last 
five years, and they will be ready to congratulate us on our at last 
acknowledging the great fact which they have been so sedulously 
employed in dinning into our ears. It was Cardinal Manning, if our 
memory serves us rightly, who said, in one of his newspaper letters 
on the Gladstone controversy, that he could count the opponents of 
the Vatican dogmas in the Church. There was an Anglican prelate 
some years ago, and one of the ablest and most sober-minded of 
them too, who said he could “count on his fingers” the clergy 
who maintained the doctrine of Apostolic succession. Even Bishop 
Baring would hardly venture on such an assertion now. Curdinal 
Manning the number of anti-infallibilists by the few, 
like Lord Camoys and Mr. Petre, who happened to have 
occasion to write letters on the subject to the Times ; but there are 
cases where “de non apparentibus et non existentibus eadem 
non est ratio,” and it is more than probable that this will 
turn out to be one of them. The habits of a lifetime are not 
easily broken through, and few habits are stronger or more 
deeply ingrained into a man’s whole nature than that of defer- 
ence to ecclesiastical authority in a devout Roman Catholic. It 
must have been evident to all who took the trouble to watch 
his course, how slowly and reluctantly even a man of Dr. 


Dillinger’s powerful intellect and force of character could 
wrench himself, so to speak, from all complicity with a system 
which his judgment and conscience alike condemned. And what 
was difficult to him would be tenfold more difficult to others 
whose strength, whether of conviction or character, cannot 
be supposed to equal his. It is no proof, therefore, if for a 
time they are reduced to silence, that Liberal Catholics have 
changed their opinions or lost courage. A despotic rule under 
which, as was shown not long ago, a casual letier to the news- 
papers may expose a gentleman of unimpeachable character to 
prompt excomiunication at the hands of his bishop, was sure of 
course to produce some effect on those who have always been 
taught to regard ecclesiastical judgments as sacred and solemn 
things. The authorities who have adopted this drastic policy knew 
that they could reckon on at least a temporary success, and 
they have not been disappointed. It remains to be seen whether 
it will be equally successful in the long run. For the present, no 
doubt, Liberal Roman Catholics must have something of the feel- 
ing so oddly described by Bishop Dupanloup when he says that he is 
| “east, like Daniel, into the fiery furnace at Babylon”; but still 
| there were some—ithough Daniel was not one of them—who not 


' only managed to endure the fiery furnace, but also, as was said of 
a later victim of persecution, lighted a candle at the flame which 
| Was not soon put out. Rome triumphs just now over her dis- 
affected subjects by an opposite policy to that of her Imperial 
namesake, She cannot subdue the mighty, but she crushes the 
; timid and submissive. Such victories are apt to be suicidal. Some 
years ago a very distinguished Roman Catholic writer, on whom 
the iron heel of authority pressed heavily, observed, as for the mo- 
ment he laid down his pen, that “the silent thinkers of the 
Church ” were doing a work the fruit of which would be hereaiter 
manifested. The Ultramontane journalists of the day covered him 
with their bitterest ridicule, but he may yet live perhaps to see 
his words come true. If Liberal Catholics are silenced, their rivals 
may be pretty sure that they are neither converted nor convinced. 


MR. IRVING AND FUN. 


T may be thought perhaps that it would have been wiser if Mr. 
Irving had treated the attack which has been made on him in 
a so-called.comic paper with dignified contempt, instead of giving 
it an opportunity of advertising its obscure existence in a police 
court. But there can be no doubt that the attack in question was, 
from a literary point of view, quite unwarranible. We have 
no desire to discuss the question in its legal aspects; but it is 
obvious that the article complained of was, on the face of it, a 
violation of the proprieties of journalism, and that it was clearly 
intended to hold up Mr. Irving to what French lawyers would call 
‘hatred and contempt.” The article, which was in the form of a 
letter addressed to * A Fashionable Tragedian,” began by assuming 
that the performance of Macbeth at the Lyceum had beena failure; 
| which, it appears, it was not, at least in the ordinary managerial 
| sense, seeing that the play was performed eighty times—a longer run 
| than usual of this play—and that it is intended toreproduce it «t some 
| future time ; but of course it has not been so successful as Hamlet, 
| always a more popular piece, and there has no doubt been some 
yo with regard to Mr. Irving's conception of the prin- 
cipal character. The writer of the article begins by beseeching the 
tragedian whom he is addressing, “in the name of humanity, to 
which, in spite of your transcendent abilities, you cannot avoid 
belonging,” and “ for the sake of order and morality,” to abandon 
the idea of following up Macbeth by Othello, And then he goes on 
to draw up a sweeping indictment against the fashionable tragedian 
for the injurious influence which he is alleged to have exercised on 
the dramatic art. “For some years past you have been the prime 
mover in a series of dramas which, carried by you to the utmost 
point of realistic ghastliness, have undermined the constitution of 
society, and familiarized the masses with the most loathsome details 
of crime and bloodshed. With the hireling portion of the press at 
your command you have induced the vulgar and weekiablen to 
consider you a model of histrionic ability, and pioneer of an in- 
tellectual and cultured school of dramatic art. Having thus focussed 
the attention of the mob, you have not hesitated nightly to 
debauch its intelligence, to steep it in an atmosphere of diabolical 
lust and crude carnage, to cast around the foulest outrages the 
glamour of a false sentimentality. You have idealized blank-verse 
butchery until murder and assassination have come to be considered 
the natural environments of the noble and the heroic.” In short, the 
writer maintains that ‘forthe disgusting bloodthirstiness and callous 
immorality of the present day,” the tragedian in question is “in 
a great measure responsible,’ having ‘ pandered to the lowest 
passions of our nature by clothing in an attractive garb the vilest 
actions of which we are capable”; and he winds up by saying 
that, if the subject of his vituperation goes on in this “way, he 
will “increase the epidemic of murder one-hundred{old,” besides 
degrading the drama. It may perhaps be imazined from this 
rhapsody that, if the Whitechapel murder had not happened before 
the production of Macbeth, the writer would have added the in- 
stigation of that atrocity to the catalogue of the fashionable 
tragedian’s crimes; and there can be no doubt that Mr. Inving is 
here referred to. 
This is obviously not fair or reasonable criticism, and the best 
defence that could have been wade for it would have been that it 
was only a bad joke, and intended to reflect ridicule on Mr. Irving's 
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hostile critics, This must have been its effect on any intelligent 
mind, and therefore we think that an actor of established reputation, 
even though a tragedian, could have afforded to laugh at it. It 
will be observed that, as regards the charges first advanced against 
Mr. Irving, they involve an even more serious accusation against 
the author of Macbeth and Othello, whose words Mr. Irving merely 
recites, as several generations of actors have done before him; and 
it will be thought rather late in the day to gibbet Shakspeare as 
a corrupter of the public mind. There is a reasonable objection to 
such plays as Jack Sheppard which present crime in an aspect 
which has undoubtedly a fascination for weak intellects, especially 
when accompanied by vicious propensities; but we should have 
thought that there was nobody out of Bedlam who could possibly 
fancy that Macbeth or Othello had a tendency to encourage murder. 
The distinct moral of each play is to show at once the folly and 
agony of yielding to a murderous impulse. Any one who sees 
Othello feels im with a deep sense of the danger 
to which even a naturally generous and loving nature is exposed 
from the insidious influence of an imaginative jealousy ; and Mac- 
beth demonstrates not only the ysing remorse, but the futility, 
of murder for purposes of ambition. We do not know what may 
be Mr. Irving’s conception of Othello, but we should imagine from 
his rendering both of Hamlet and Macbeth, that he would pro- 
bably lean to a more tender and refined interpretation than has 
been usual in the traditions of the stage, and possibly as a protest 
against some of the brutalities of the Italian school. Indeed, the 
main charge — Mr. Irving’s Macbeth in the criticism of the 
day has been that he has failed to do justice to the rude manliness 
of the character, and has made him too despicable a sneak. Argu- 
ment on this point is, however, a mere waste of time, and when a 
writer accuses an actor of debauching public morality by bringi 
before the public the works of the greatest and noblest o 
poets, every one must know what to take him for. The motley 
1s conspicuous, and it is easy to recognize the poor folly which thinks 
to be funny by being spiteful and extravagant. 


With Mr. Irving’s Shakspearian mations the writer in 
Fun ignorantly couples some modern pieces in which this actor has 
also made himself known. “ Asa burgomaster,” he says, “a school- 
master, a king, a brother, a prince, and a chieftain, all of murderous 
wee you have deluged the modern stage with the sanguine 

uid ”—this is, we suppose, what is called “bee-lud!” at trans- 
pontine theatres—“ and strewn it with corpses.” The modern 
characters in which Mr. Irving has ap are certainly not to 
our own taste, for we think them sickly and unpleasant. His 
Charles I., however, rather suggested how sweetly and prettily one 
may walk to the axe than showed a taste for murder; and, though 
the heroes of The Bells and Eugene Aram are both really murderers, 
the representation of their agonies is calculated rather to deter than 
to encourage any imitation of their example. There is, however, 
we allow, something morbid and unwholesome in both of these 
plays. In Shakspeare nothing horrible is introduced for its own 
sake, and such horrors as there are lose their brutalizing influence 
in the large humanity which surrounds them. In The Bells and 
Eugene Aram we have merely a dismal study in the morbid anatomy 
of crime, without any subtlety of character or anything to elevate 
and exhilarate the mind. A critic who puts the interpretation of 
Shakspeare on a level with the representation of such parts as the 
burgomaster who has murdered a Jew for the sake of his pelf, and the 
equally sordid crime of Eugene Aram, at once attests his own utter 
imbecility. Ithas beenwithadeepand naturalsatisfaction that sincere 
believers in the value of the stage as an important agent in forming, 
if not exactly public opinion, yet public taste and moral sentiment, 
observed an actor so intellectual and accomplished as Mr. Irving 
abandoning those errors of his earlier career by which he gained at- 
tention, and using his hold upon the multitude for the purpose of 
making it acquainted with the highest creations of dramatic art. 
It is possible that in choosing Othello as his next experiment Mr. 
Irving may have made a mistake, but it would be both ungenerous 
and unjust to assume this before we see what he has to offer us. At 
the same time, the range of Shakspeare is so wide and varied that 
it is impossible not to regret that a competent artist should restrict 
himself to a comparatively narrow range of —_ It is not every 
tragedian who, like Garrick, is as much at home in comedy as in 
y. But experience has shown that the best actors have been 
those who avoided the temptation of an overpowering mannerism 
the choice of a judicious and refreshing variety of subjects. 
re was eohealbtedly too much of Eugene Aram in Mr. Irving’s 
Macbeth; and, without attempting actual comedy, he might find 
more than one Shakspearian c ter—Richard III. for one—in 
which that capacity for keen and graphic delineation of character 
which he showed a few years ago in a small part in the To Roses 
might be worthily displayed. The sensitive nature of an artist 
stands == in need of the healthy relaxation of occasional 
change of work. It is impossible to imagine anything more 
debilitating than these one hundred and two hundred repetitions 
of the same part, and it may be doubted whether even the most 
robust and elastic of the great actors of the past could have kept 
up with it, 


REPRESENTATIVE BREWERS. 


‘THE editor of a publication called The Licensed Victuallers’ Year- 
Book thinks that the “ Trade” for which he writes cannot fail 
to be interested in a series of portraits and biographies of men 


whose names are, as he truly says, familiar in his subscribers’ 
mouths as household words. It may be interesting even beyond 
the “ Trade ” to hear what its organ has to say of the characters 
and careers of the “ Representative Brewers of England,” of 
the methods by which ey or their fathers attained success, 
and of the position they now hold and the duties it 
involves. It may be expected that, in writing the lives 
of heroes of any class, a mythical element will be introduced 
and great results attributed to disproportionately small causes. A 
deceased judge liked to tell an audience of barristers that he ascribed 
his own professional success to the habit of staying late at chambers ; 
but his hearers were aware that, besides his own ability, audacity, 
and perseverance, he was helped by a discreet marriage. In the 
same way, when we are told that one of the firm of Truman, 
Hanbury, and Co. was never two minutes late for business in his 
life, we feel that punctuality, although a valuable quality in 
business, goes but a little way towards brewing good beer. It 
must be remembered, too, that the subjects of these notices are 
not only great brewers; they are leaders of a class which conceives 
itself to have been threatened with Parliamentary confiscation ; 
and in leaders those who follow expect to find higher qualities 
than industry and regularity in business. Accordingly, this editor, 
in presenting to his readers the portrait of Mr. Robert Tennant, 
MP. for Leeds, mentions that “on both sides he is descended 
from the famous Dalesmen who, in so many crises of English 
history, have come to the front.” With an eloquence which we 
regret to spoil by abridgment, he tells how these Dalesmen with- 
stood the Norman conquerors until they made — as equals, 
built world-renowned abbeys and priories, gave the great Earl of 
Warwick his choicest troops, and also gave Edward of York the 
troops with which he defeated his too powerful subject. Thence 
came the men who followed Fairfax, “ himself an Otley man,” the 
men who died with Derwentwater and Nithisdale, “the stalwart 
horsemen of the Household Brigade,” and, finally, Mr. Robert 
Tennant, who “ proved the strength of courage of a good cause” 
by getting returned for Leeds at the election of 1874. We remark, 
but not as an objection to this history, that the Dalesmen seem to 
have thought any cause, good or bad, better than none. It were 
pity indeed that their fighting qualities should not shine in use, 
and therefore we are not surprised to find that they followed with 
equal valour and fidelity Warwick and York, Fairfax and Der- 
wentwater. That stalwart horseman Captain Dalgetty, surveying 
with impartial eye the contending parties of his native land, can- 
not precisely say which is the best cause; but he can 
say t he has fought Imee-deep in blood for a cause 
that was many degrees worse than the worst of them all. 
The Dalesmen no doubt made excellent soldiers for any leader, and 
this writer seems to forget that mercenaries or even clansmen are 
rather a low of heroes. But he writes under the genuine local 
enthusiasm which makes his. district and its people the finest in 
England. He thinks that there is nothing more beautiful than 
the course of the Wharfe to its junction with the Ouse, although 
probably this, like other rivers of the West Riding, is now black 
and poisonous from the refuse of cloth works on its banks. It 
might be interesting to know the source of the water used by the 
Brunswick Brewery Company of Leeds in which Mr. Tennant is a 
ner. 

We are told in the notice of Mr. Bass that “the peculiar virtue 
of Burton water” for brewing purposes was discovered in early 
times, but whether Burton beer is now brewed from Trent water 
we are not told. The firm of which Mr. Bass is the chief invented 
or bitter beer, and substituted this article for the strong 

rown ale which first made Burton famous. The original brewers 
of “India Pale Ale” were Londoners, and it was in attempting to 
rival them in the production of an article that would the 
voyage to the East and suit the climate that Mr. Bass 
to hit the taste of his countrymen alike in India and at home. A 
shipwreck introduced his beer in Liverpool, and the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851 made it generally known as draught beer in London. 
Afflicted humanity may confess that it finds in pale ale some com- 
msation for the nuisance of perpetually recurring International 
Exhibitions. “‘The great London brewers,” says this writer, “openl 
laughed to scorn the efforts of the Midlandmen to poach on their 
manors.” But pale ale rapidly overran the territory of porter, 
and now these rivals meet equally and peacefully under the popular 
form of “ half-and-half.” As we understand, the business of Bass 
and Co. is now the largest in the kingdom, and its rapid and mar- 
vellous growth contains, we are told, a valuable lesson for all who 
are willing to learn it. “It has been produced neither by puffing 
nor luck, but by steady hard work, constant determination to pro- 
duce the very best article that capital and science combined could 
wring from malt and hops, and unswerving, undeviating integrity.” 
The writer allows that it is possible, although not probable, that 
without this last qualification the house of Bass and Co. might 
have heaped up colossal fortunes, but he is sure that they would not 
stand as high as they do in the estimation of their fellow-men. Itisa 
comfort to hear the organ of a powerful trade grinding such excel- 
lent morality as this. But although principles are d things, 
they must in general be combined with capital, and helped by time, 
to make colossal fortunes. Mr. Bass’s grandfather began to brew 


beer at Burton in 1777, and the business has been growing ever 
since. Several of the London firms are older than this, and the 
lesson to be learned from their history is that the steady pursuit of 
one object for several generations will make the fortune of a family. 
The business of Barclay, Perkins, and Co. was carried on early in 
the eighteenth century by Mr. Halsey, who made a fortune out of it, 
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and sold it to Mr. Thrale, whose son’s executors sold itto Mr. David | 
Barclay of the banking firm, who put his nephew, Robert Barclay, 
and Thrale’s old manager Perkins, into the brewery. This was in 
1781, and twelve years afterwards this business was the third 
largest in London, while that of Truman, Hanbury, and Co., which 
has now existed for a century and a half, was fourth. For more 
than twenty years these two tirms have been indisputably before all 
other London breweries. We are told that Mr. Robert Barclay, 
the first brewer of the name, made up his mind that he must throw 
in his lot with the London Retail Trade. He discouraged private 
customers, and told them they could only obtain his porter through 
a licensed victualler. He was a man “of broad views and wide 
intelligence,” and no doubt showed it in this instance. Yet it 
would have been rather hard on private families in London if all 
brewers had held equally “ broad” views. The house of Truman 
and Co, numbers among its former partners Sir T. F. Buxton, 
who had so much to do with the abolition of the slave-trade. 
As might be expected from his connexions, the firm to which he 


’ belonged was brought strongly under Sabbatarian influence; and 


Mr. Robert Hanbury ex: his regret that, do what they would 
—and they had done a good deal—their beer would work on Sun- 


da: 

The portrait and notice of Mr. Drew, of the Shadweil Bakery, 
may remind scofiers of the proportion between Falstaff’s sack and 
bread. Mr. Drew has largely extended the business of his firm 
by adopting the “ broad ” views of Mr. Barclay. He makes cakes 
and biscuits for licensed victuallers alone, and he supplies not 
only edibles, but also glass dishes and covers and ornamental 
tablets, by which it is supposed that cakes and biscuits are 
made more attractive. It would only be a further extension 
of the same principle if this firm supplied ribbons and other 
ornamental articles to the young ladies who are the real at- 
tractions of refreshment bars. It may be easily supposed that a 
bakery which supplies the Crystal Palace and Messrs. Spiers and 
Pond does a large business. And the head of this firm, like the 
great brewers, has a house where he farms, gardens, and acts the 
country gentleman, and he also patronizes art, and supports, as well 
he may, the “Trade” charities. We are told by the editor, and 
he ought to know, that a quarter of a century ago no one would 
have dreamed of a biscuit baker having so much influence with 
the “ Trade.” Still, after accurately taking stock on these extensive 

remises, we might ask, what is this among so many? We can 
tter understand the power of the publicans after studying these 
sketches of their Jeaders. The editor would seem to be personally 
Conservative,sbut he properly treats all political questions as 
secondary to the interests of the “ Trade.” Not that he advocates 
these interests extravagantly or in disregard to public health and 
morals. We observe that he twice commends the subjects of his 
sketches for advocating a uniform early time of closing public- 
houses. And although he is sometimes bitter with the Permis- 
sivites, as he calls Sir Wilfrid Lawson's followers, his prevailing 
tone is that of gentle pity for fanatics who are blind to the virtues 
of beer. He tells us that the monks were the best brewers in the 
middle ages, and their beneficent work has been continued b 
the great establishments whose chiefs he delights to honour. AL 
though beer is no longer brewed in St. Augustine’s Monastery 
at Canterbury, yet a site for the “ Original” Brewery has 
been found in the immediate neighbourhood. Whether the 
water from St. Augustine’s Well is still used in brewing we 
do not know, and perhaps had better not inquire, as we might thus 
bring ourselves in face of the all-pervading difficulty of sewage. 
Let it suffice that Canterbury adjoins some of the best barley land 
in England, and is near the finest hop grounds. These “ represen- 
tative brewers ” may be fairly called a commercial aristocracy, and 
the organization of which they are the head, and the licensed 
vietuallers are the body, works harmoniously for the common good. 
They are all wealthy, and the younger members, at any rate, have 
been at school and college, and are well qualified to be active and 
successful in business in middle life, and to be models of country 
gentlemen and magistrates in riper years. The licensed victuallers 
are content, and even proud, to contemplate the greatness they help 
to make. Chairmen can be found for the annual festivals of their 
charities able to make conventional speeches without faults of gram- 
mar or pronunciation, and “ munificent donations” are forthcoming, 
as well they may be, from the chairman and his friends when the 
plate goes round after dinner. These wealthy brewers cannot 
escape the influence of the ideas which prevail in cultivated society, 
and their advocacy of the interests of the “ Trade” is necessarily 
mitigated, if not by moral or economic considerations, at least by 
sensibility to ridieule. This aristocracy, if prudently guided, may 
long withstand the assaults of organized fanaticism. 


THE THEATRES. 


A® advertisement which has this week is characteristic 
of modern management. It is announced that Mr. Irving 
will Hamlet fora few nights “prior to his appearance as 
Othello and to the production of Tennyson’s Queen Mary, in both 
of which plays Mr. Irving and Miss Bateman will appear.” It is 
complacently assumed that, if the public knows that these two 
will appear in any play, that will suffice ; but we venture 

to think that, at least-as regards Othello, something more might be 
If the public wish to see a foreign actor in this play 


who comes to England for a short time, they may put up with a | 


mere “ scratch company to play with him. But when an English 
manager proposes at leisure to produce Othello, he ought to do his. 
best to fill all parts in it efficiently, even at the risk of allowing it 
to be perceived that other actors are comparable to Mr. Irving. 
We shall Imow when the play is produced, if not before, 
who undertakes Iago. Where is the respectable mediocrity 
who will avoid glaring failure while disclaiming all pre- 
tenee to divide honours with Mr. Irving? We do not 
assume that the representative of Iago has been chosen on this 
principle ; but we may infer from experience that, if the manage- 
ment had anything particular in store, it would have found its way 
into the advertisements. The best actors of the best time were 
content to play in turn Othello and Iago, and thus they at once 
improved themselves and interested the public. However, it is 
something gained when one play does not stand in the bills at this 
house for an entire season, and the appearance of Mr. Irving as 
Othello, however accompanied, will excite and probably repay 
curiosity. 

Managers, observing the diversity of opinions among critics, 
may comfort themselves by inferring that they represent the public. 
Where tastes are so various it must be diflicult not to please some- 
body ; and when an actor has attained a certain position, a meaning 
will be found for everything he does. The manager of the Gaiety 
Theatre, slightly anticipating Boxing Day, produced a piece which 
we should have described as a seasonable drollery. There are 
two acts of drama fairly written and well acted, and then 
a third act, in which Mr. Toole commits all the absurdities 
he possibly can within the time. The analogy to a pan- 
tomime beginning with verbal jokes and ending with clown 
stealing eggs to load a blunderbuss is close, and we should have 
thought appropriate. But it appears that when Mr. Toole as 
waiter spills salad over a guest’s white waistcoat, he means as much 
as Lord Burleigh meant when he shook his head. We do not 
know whether appreciative criticism has been written on the after- 
_ called Toole at Sea, and we can only say that it deserves to 

e thus treated quite as wellas the third act of Yotéle’s. The first 
two acts might be seen with pleasure at any time, and as regards 
the third act it may be remarked, that Christmas comes but once 
a year, and both Mr. Byron and Mr. Toole could do better if they 
thought it necessary. At the Globe Theatre, as we lately ob- 
served, they have pantomime all the year round, and it is easy 
to believe that the “ Christmas edition” of Bluebeard is worthy of 
its name. 

There is an opening in life for a modern Dick Whittington whose 
cat could destroy the “rats” which infest our ships, but youthful 
ambition is not now greatly stimulated by the prospect of being 
thrice Lord Mayor. As the Frenchman said of a fox-hunt, “I have 
been,” andone term of office would probably satisfy any ordinary desire 
for distinction or notoriety. We do not know whether this is 
one of the nursery stories which are supposed to have a moral 
purpose, or whether the embarcation by Dick’s master of his 
entire stock-in-trade in fraud of creditors is an orthodox tradition 
or an embellishment by Mr. Blanchard. It is at any rate certain 
that the cat in the pantomime of Whittington will do much to 
make the fortune of Drury Lane Theatre. It may be remarked 
that, in the ages before Sir John Lubbock, City clerks who desired 
to make merry on a holiday had to do so before business hours in 
the morning. It is long since a may-pole was erected in Cornhill ; 
but we believe that a month ago a skating-rink existed in Cheap- 
side, and therefore it would not be true to say that all fun has 
been banished from the City. Dick's master ships himself, his 
goods, his daughter, his apprentice, and his cook, for Zanzibar, and 
they are accompanied by the inevitable cat, who makes the 
fortune of the whole party by killing the rats which infest the 
Sultan’s table. The Sultan returns with the party to England, 
and it is rather an inadequate issue of his visit to make him marry 
the cook. We have been lately visited by a Sultan of Zanzibar, 
who made, with the help of an interpreter, speeches which dis- 
played surprising familiarity with English habits and modes of 
thought. Mr. Brittain Wright, who is a very competent autocrat 
of burlesque, has little to do, and indeed the piece depends wholly 
on the Vokes family for its success. The cat is specially meri- 
torious, but the other parts affurd no particular opening for talent, 
and the performers only do what they have done before. It may 
be said, on the whole, that this is not a strong pantomime, It is 
pleasantly written, like ali Mr. Blanchard’s compositions, and he 
does not pun with the audacity of other writers. But there is no 
exuberant drollery in Whittington’s adventures, and the harle- 
quinade is dull, 

The “good old English farce,” as the playbill calls it, of 4. 
Roland for an Oliver begins the evening at Covent Garden, and, as. 
it is tolerably played, it is at least as amusing as the pantomime 
which follows it. The date of this farce, if any one is curious 
about it, may be inferred from its mentioning Buckle, who wom 
the St. Leger in 1800, as a well-known jockey. Its reception by 
the audience, or so much thereof as has arrived, might Hm in- 
duce managers to revive the old practice of combining a drama of 
some merit with a pantomime in the same evening. The modern 
pantomimes are too palpably spun out to the Jength which vicious 
custom requires; and although we do not complain of the 
clown and the policeman for doing exactly the same as 
they have done for years, yet poverty of invention might counsel 
brevity. We must allow that at this house the harlequinade is. 
shorter than at Drury Lane; but if the manager explained its 
brevity by saying that he did not wish to be tedious, we might be 
tempted to retort, “ But you were tedious.” He has, however, 
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been fairly successful in the earlier and more important part of his 
work. The familiar story of Cinderella is made to carry a good 
deal of boisterous fun. The toilets of the two elder sisters before 
the ball are performed with all the solemnities proper to the occa- 
sion, including the knocking of an attendant through a looking- 
glass, and the procession of guests to and from the ball is cleverly 
contrived. The dances at the ball have more variety than is usual 
in the ballets which now help to make out a pantomime, and 
the last of the series, by girls dressed as sailors, receives a well- 
deserved encore. The life, ight, and gaiety of the scene would 
have tempted any girl to linger as Cinderella did, and almost the 
only unreality lies in the supposition that anybody could be ex- 
pected to quit a ball at twelve o'clock. Like the farce which pre- 
ceded it, the story of Cinderella bears internal evidence of its 
antiquity. There is nothing in this pantomime so good as the cat 
at Drury Lane, but if it were not tor the special talent of the com- 
pany at that house, we do not think there would be much to choose 
tween the two pantomimes. 

That “ favourite comedy,” as it is well called, A Lesson in Love, 
is now performed nightly at the Strand Theatre, with deserved 
applause, and furnishes an agreeable relaxation after the laborious 
round of pantomimes. The burlesques at this house have of late 
been rather heavy, and it is, therefore, pleasant to acknowledge the 

uine fun of Antarctic, of which the scene is as wide as possible 
om that s ted by the title. Captain Ultramarine has gone 
on an expedition to the South Pole, where he has been frozen up 
or otherwise detained for so long that his daughter has grown up 
and become a serious embarrassment to her guardian, Paletot, a 
Parisian tailor. He is about to be married, and fears that it will be 
impossible to explain satisfactorily to his bride his relation to a girl 
who is almost as old as she is. A friend whom he consults assures 
him that his bride will never believe in the South Pole, and he is 
reduced to the desperate expedient of himself personating the 
absent father. This is all very well when he first goes down to 
the school where the girl is, but when his bride and her father, 
who has been a detective, arrive there the plot thickens consider- 
ably. He tries to get rid of his father-in-law by thrusting him 
into a dark closet. A struggle ensues, and his coat-sleeve is torn 
off. He supplies its place with a bent stove-pipe, and finds 
himself pei to give his arm to his wife. Ultimately 
a telegram arrives from the real Captain Ultramarine, and 
his daughter, called Flo, in compliment to the polar 
is to married a lover has_ courted 
r under disguise of a professor lecturing on the 
graphy of Africa to the class . which she is at school. 

he has another suitor, a farmer, who comes up to Paris to inquire 
whether marriage is against the covenants of his lease. The 
songs and dances in all these burlesques and pantomimes have a 
strong family resemblance, and only the Vokes family at Drury 
Lane display eminent talent in grotesque dancing. Some 
dancers of both sexes take a good deal of trouble to be awkward, 
being apparently under the impression that they are thus showing 
cleverness. Among houses which have not offered any special 
novelty at Christmas, we should mention the Charing Cross 
Theatre, where Mr. Tom Taylor's comedy, dn Unequal Match, 
has been creditably performed. Mr. Sothern has resumed his old 
part of David Garrick at the Haymarket. At several houses no 
change at all has been lately made, and the plays which seem to 
be most permanently attractive are all of a high class. Lut people 
who like to be amused without the trouble of listening or think- 


ing haye ample opportunity. 


REVIEWS. 


LLOYD’S AGE OF PERICLES.* 


TX one sense it is unfortunate that Thucydides chose to write 
the history of the years of war rather than that of the 
fifty years of peace that preceded them. It was in his power 
to have given to the world as a “ possession for ever,” not the 
pad se picture of the disruption of a society stored with all 
the richest endowments of life, but the happier picture of its 
construction and development. He chose, however, as was per- 
haps inevitable, the story which was most present to his mind 
when he wrote, the story of passion and struggle, and he dis- 
missed the mevrnxovra érn in a few chapters. The result is that the 
world is literally left without any direct account of what is most 
valuable and most characteristically Greek in Greek history. 
Herodotus, it is true, even outside the main line of his epic narra- 
tive, represents for us one of the great achievements of Hellas, its 
diffusiveness ; his own travels and the travels of his pen from 
Egypt to Scythia, from Lydia to Thurii, are a reflection of that 
one work which Hellas did, the spread of its own culture 
round the shores of the Mediterranean and the Euxine. But 
Herodotus tells us little, and Thucydides tells us less, of the culture 
itself. Both have their eye upon the Greek soldier rather than on 
the sculptor, upon the battle-field rather than upon the market- 
place. Bo that while the Roman historians have seized accurately 
enough the central fact of their own history, the line of con- 
eae duchennnh, the Greek historians never saw that the 


* The Age of Pericles: o Ray Politics and Arts of Greece from 
the Persian to the P mesian War. By William Watkiss 2 vols. 
London: Macmillan 


central facts in Greek history were neither military nor political, 
but artistic and speculative. In this sense the real lessons that we 
learn from Thucydides are more from what he puts into the his- 
tory than from the history itself; more from the speeches than 
from the narrative, more from his ralized remarks upon the 
Coreyrean revolutions than from the account of the sea-fights 
between Corcyra and Corinth. Of course Thucydides is valuable 
from all points of view—valuable as a model of condensed narra- 
tive, as an authority for the political history of the time nearly {ree 
from bias, as the first historian whose method has been scientific, 
however limited his aim. But for those who really wish to re- 
construct for themselves a picture of Hellas as a whole, Thucy- 
dides is singularly unsatisfactory, and the very extent of his actual 
performance makes a modern reader look upon its limitations with 
a feeling almost of resentment. 

Modern writers have followed Thucydides too exactly, and it 
Was quite time that some one should come forward in England to 
write the history of the Fifty Years in a comprehensive way. 
Grote’s treatment of them cannot be called satisfactory ; he gives 
far less space to them than to the details of the war, and of the 
two hundred pages which they do occupy, only three are given to 
art. Phidias is the only artist on whom he dwells at all; Poly- 

otus, the painter of the Stoa, is dismissed im a line, and 

raxiteles is never mentioned. Grote, however, was a politician 
of politicians, and his History of Greece is really a history only of 
Greek politics. In that field he is without a rival, and this gene- 
ration ought never to forget the debt it owes him. But he was 
without some of the qualifications for an historian 0. Greece—he 
had neither the calmness of Thirlwall nor the phieal and 
artistic insight of Curtius. Grote's account of the administration 
of Pericles may no doubt be more exact than that of Curtius; but 
the impression of Athenian life as a whole leit by the latter is 
truer than that left by the former, simply because the German is 
the more poetical historian of the two. But from the nature of 
the case neither writer has attempted to go very iar into te details 
of the Fifty Years; the amount of the.ground they covered ior- 
bade it. Mr. Watkiss Lloyd has tried in the book beiore us to 
supplement their work by a special history of Athens during the 
interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars—an interval 
which he rather unfairly calls the Age of Pericles. ‘The Age oi 
Themistocles and Pericles” would have been a less misleading 
title ; for Themistocles is at least as much the hero of the first 
volume as Pericles is of the second. The book begins with the 
battle of Salamis; it goes on through the lives and policies of 
Cimon and Themistocles, through the poetry of Pindar and 
4éschylus and the sculptures of Aigina; and it is only in the 
thirtieth chapter, half way through the book, that we begin to 
hear of the statesman who gives it its name. ‘This is a serious 
blemish. Pericles is undoubtedly the greatest, the most essentially 
Athenian of the Athenians; but language ceases to have any 
meaning if his name is given indiscriminately to a whole period 
with a part of which he had everything, and with a part of which 
he had nothing, to do. 

Mr. Lloyd begins his preface by complaining of the scanty treat- 
ment which the period has received from Thucydides, whose sum- 
mary is sufficient for his own purpose, but, “compared with our 
name rational requirements, is jejane and unsatisfactory.” The 

istory of the arts escapes his notice altogether, and yet— 

The life of the people during this happier and more tranquil period was as 
much engrossed by poetry and the arts as by politics ; of the two interests, 
at present so distinct, each is found among the Greeks reacting on the other, 
wot it isoften difficult to determine which is predominant. Notices dispersed 
and incidental, doubtless, are fortunately recoverable trom other sources, that 
go some way to supply what did not tall within the plan of the historian ; 
it is in the belief that these have not hitherto had full justice done to them 
as illustrations of the progressive Hellenic story that attention is invited to 
yet another presentation of the history of Hellas. 


Accordingly the author proceeds to state the results of his study of 
these “notices dispersed and incidental.” The two chief features 
of his book are its consistent attempt to unravel the chronological 
difficulties of the time, and its effort to draw out the relation which 
art, a and religion in Greece bore to one another and to 
politics. point of chronology Mr. Lloyd’s endeavour has been 
‘to disentangle confusion that was inditierent to biographers in- 
tent exclusively on the illustration of character, to compilers who 
were more concerned to be comprehensive than critical, to theorists 
who cared more for general philosophy than its particular develop- 
ment, to say nothing of writers only on the look out for opportuni- 
ties to be smart in the first place, and in the next a ave. ml 
With regard to the second feature of which we spoke, he has given 
an account of Greek try from Pindar to Euripides; a 
architecture from the theatre of Agatharcus to the Parthenon and 
the Propylea; of sculpture from the early days of Sicyon and 
/Egina to the supreme achievements of Phidias; of music from the 
times of the tetrachord to those of Phrynis, the Wagner of the 
Periclean age ; of philosophy down to Anaxagoras; of religion, with 
its attendant ceremonies and superstitions, down tothe death of 
Pericles. By far the most original part of the book is the way in 
which, by a skilful use of what is known or conjectured about the 
chronology, works of art and literature are made to illustrate the 
political events or the political temper of the time that produced 
them. Where other historians have been content merely to sum- 
marize tendencies—to call Aischylus a conservative and Euripides 
a sceptic and a sophist—Mr. ‘Lloyd attempts to show the reaction 
between art and opinion, and between art and history, by a careful 
noting of actual events and of contemporary poems or buildi 
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For instance, not only does he point, as every other historian has 
pera, to the Perse of Zschylus as the obvious product of the 

ersian wars, but he calls attention tc the exact date (473-472 B.C.) 
as the very moment when “ the fame of another naval victory over 
the barbarians at the western extremity of Hellas, achieved by 
Hiero of Syracuse,” was reaching Athens. Then with great— 
perhaps with too great—ingenuity, he proceeds to reconstruct the 
trilogy or tetralogy of which the Perse forms part. The Phineus, 
which introduced it, “ referred to the preliminary trial of Athenian 
strength with the Persian at Artemisium”; the mythical story of 
Phineus telling how he, the son-in-law of the Athenian nymph 
Oreithyia, is freed from the tormenting harpies by his kins- 
men the sons of Boreas; and the story of Artemisium, as 
recorded by Herodotus, telling how Athens was bidden by 
an oracle to invoke the aid of her son-in-law Boreas, and 
how, accordingly, the north wind blew and scattered the 
harpies of Persia. Again, the title of the third play survives as 
Glaucus of Potnie—the offending hero remembered by Virgil's 
line, “ Potniades malis Glaucum absumpsere quadrige.” Glaucus 
in the story is overthrown in a chariot race, and torn to pieces by 
mares dened by a draught of the sacred spring of Potnix. 
Now Potnie “may be said to be on the very battle-field of 
Platea”; at least, Pausanias, the traveller, saw it on his way from 
Plata, at about ten stadia from Thebes, on the very ground 
covered by the Persian retreat. The great services of the Athenians 
in the battle were against the Persian cavalry, which we may sup- 
= to have choked or ruined the sacred spring; “and it is at 

t easy to see how the fate of Masistius and Mardonius on their 
Niseean chargers and the rout and of the mounted Im- 
mortals may have been brought into connexion with interference 
or desecration at the maddening waters of Potniz, close to their 
encampment.” And, lastly, the concluding satyric play, Prome- 
theus the Firebringer, may, Mr. Lloyd thinks, be taken as symbolizing 
the return of brightness to Hellas after the dispersion of the dark 
barbarian cloud ; and “ had a further specific appropriateness from 
the renewal of pure fire from Delphi after the Ponten evacuation 
and preparatory to the sacrifice to Zeus Eleutherius.” 

We have taken this treatment of the Perse as a good instance of 
Mr. Lloyd’s ingenuity in weaving together history and literature. 
Other examples are frequent, so ee indeed as to throw much 
new light upon the way in which Greek ne were composed. 
A new meaning is given to Aristophanes's description of the tra- 

ians as “ the political and oe monitors of their countrymen,” 
if the Danaid trilogy of schylus is shown to have reference 
to an Argive alliance; the Antigone of Sophocles to be suggested 
by the crime of the Sybarites and the desertion of Telys by his 
own soothsayer Callias; the Medea of Euripides, and the trilogy 
of which it forms part, to have been a na plea ees the 
cruelty of the decree which expelled the Megarians. As Mr. Lloyd 
says:— A poet who ad a serious play to such an audience 
as the Athenian, that came to the theatre thrilling with all the 
agitated and suspended interests of the politics of the time, could 
J hope to retain attention unless he so chose his theme and 
trea it as to affect, however covertly, whatever sympathies 
were likely at the time to be most alert and sensitive.” Here 
indeed lies the charm of Greek history, not in the fact that Greece 

roduced unrivalled sculptures, unrivalled religious tragedies, but 
in the fact that life in Greece was so simple and harmonious that 
a poet brooding on the right and wrong of a political act produced 
a tragedy, and that the joy of Hellas in her liberation from the 
Mede found expression in the Zeus of Olympia. The clear way in 
which this book brings out this interpenetration of art and politics 
in Greece is its chief merit. 

Besides this there are many other views which strike us as for 
the most part original, though here, as occasionally in the main 
lines of the book, the author's characteristic fault of over- 
subtlety is apparent. For example, here is an explanation of the 
common Athenian boast :— 

It was the great pride of the Athenians that they were autochthonous, a 
boast which was founded on the principle that neither their history nor 
their legends, which would have been accepted as equal in authority, could 
tell of their nation having ever been, like so many others, ejected in a body 
from their territory. 

The real reason for the Jot is suggested :— 

In fact, in the most democratical of ancient societies it was well under- 
stood that offices which were obtainable through election must needs be 

ined by those who could intimidate, or bribe, or command defereuce, even 
Gipenintiy of special qualifications, and must fall to an aristocracy, 
whether of birth or of wealth. 

In Chapter XV. an ingenious collation of hints about the re- 
lationship between the families of Miltiades, Thucydides the 
historian, Peisistratus, and therefore Pericles, brings out very 
forcibly the small extent of the noble society of Athens. In the 
next chapter is an excellent account of the connexion of the 
name, not of Themistocles, but of Aristides, with the concession 
of political rights to the “ nautical throng.” The whole treatment 
of the question of Athenian bigotry and obscurantism—the 
blackest stain on the Athenian character—is excellent; and the 
——— of the author's remarks to the persecution of Pericles 
ugh his friends is very happily expressed :— 

Without constituting ourselves guarantors of the morals of Pheidias and 
Pericles, to say nothing of Aspasia, we may perceive that these charges 
were combined with a skill that knows too well how to fix a moral slur by 
a doctrinal prejudice, or, as alternative, a still more hated and perilous 
doctrinal prejudice by a moral slur. 


While acknowledging the merits of this book, it would be unfair 


not to notice its faults, which are by no means inconsiderable, 
although they are mainly faults of form. The whole arrangement 
of the subjects treated is difficult and somewhat obscure, though, 
as the preface says, “ the very varied evidence which comes under 
consideration renders necessary an occasional and even frequent 
shifting of point of view.” But no such excuse can be made for the 
obscurity and harshness of Mr. Lloyd’s style, which indeed re- 
minds the reader more of a German professorial treatise than of an 
English work. The passages which we have quoted will give 
some indication of what we mean; but liere are one or two more 
—chosen almost at random—which will exhibit the author's 
defects of manner more conspicuously :— 

The world is familiar with the experience that a political party does not 
at once relinquish the reins of power because all independent guidance is so 
utterly lost as no longer to leave choice between repugnant alternatives. 
Then the veriest Eupatrid, whether by descent or predilection, can anti- 
cipate sagaciously at last, though it may be only after prolonged resistance 
has proved useless, that from the vantage ground he holds the influence of 
class may be made to tell but little less effectively in the new state of things 
than in the old. 

This is a perfectly true remark, when one gets at what it means, 
but as it stands it is like bad German, or like Mr. Browning put 
into prose. Again, here is a sentence more diflicult still :— 

The Philoctetes seems to have presented the healing by reconciliation of 

abreach of much the same nature as is hopelessly angry in the Medea, a 
reconciliation effected by Ulysses, who, not unaided by divine interposition, 
countervails the appeals of the Phrygian envoys to the vindictive passion of 
the so deeply injured hero. 
/Eschylus, whom Mr. Lloyd admires so much, and Thucydides, 
whom he has studied so profitably, may have written as obscurely 
as this, but they never wrote ina style so contrary to the spirit 
of their own language. We fear that all the positive merits of 
the book, its learning, its solidity, the completeness with which 
it conceives Greek lite, will struggle with difficulty against the 
dead weight of a style which even students will find it hard to 
master, 


PICCIOTTO’S SKETCHES OF ANGLO-JEWISH HISTORY.* 


a is surprising how little is known in this country of the early 
history of the Jews amongst us, and of their rise after cen- 
turies of oppression, contumely, and degradation to their present 
position of political and social equality. Even among the Jews 
themselves, save those exceptionally well informed, such know- 
ledge seems to be rare, or imperfect enough to form matter for 
surprise. Mr, Picciotto, who makes this statement the ground 
for putting together a work of interest and value upon the sub- 
jects has done much to cast off this reproach from English 
iterature, and to do justice to an important phase of modern 
history. No one perhaps, unless, like himself, of the race of 
whose second exodus from bondage to liberty he has given us the 
record, would have felt equal to the task, so scanty and scattered 
were the materials, and so slight the aids to be found from any 
formal archives or annals of the Hebrew community, or from any 
literary efforts of his fellow-countrymen. Absorbed, as he conceives 
them to have been, in the work of money-making, their undeniab!e 
nius and perseverance found no congenial outlet in literary culture. 
Thus our author found the field all but untrodden. Even the 
archives of the older synagogues, treasures of useful and valuable 
lore, remained scarcely explored, or even known. Besides being 
jealously guarded by their official custodians, who themselves had 
ut a faint notion of their contents, these records were written 
mainly in the Spanish and Portuguese languages, or in the Jewish- 
German dialect, inaccessible to more than an extremely small num- 
ber of readers. To these Mr. Picciotto has had the privilege of 
free access, with every assistance that the good will of the officials 
was able to yield, and he has supplemented his researches by 
diligent ransacking of libraries, public and private, and hunting 
up of family archives and other depositories of information. 
Originally put forth in the columns of the Jewish Chronicle, in a 
series of papers headed “Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History,” his 
labours have now been recast in a more systematic form, and he 
offers them to the public at large witha modest plea for considera- 
tion as being the tirst Israelite who has given a full and connected 
account of the vicissitudes passed through by the Jews of Great 
Britain from the days of the Heptarchy to the middle of the pre- 
sent century. 
Harrowing tales come at times to our ears of outrage and 
—" committed upon the Jews in Eastern and Southern 
urope. But the worst of these fall infinitely short of the 
horrors perpetrated upon that unhappy people by our remote 
forefathers. No race of inferior tenacity or endurance could have 
passed through the ordeal and lived. From almost the earliest 
times to which historical research goes back this irrepressible stock 
is found taking root in England and thriving, out of sight indeed, 
but with a persistent and even vigorous growth. Their genius for 
money-making made them at once a power in the land and a 
mark for the spoiler. What little toleration or favour they 
received had for its motive to give breathing time for the 
accumulation of fresh hoards for prey. The bees must not be killed 
outright, but the combs left to be stored with new honey. 
Fabulous tales of the settling of Jews in these islands have been 
based upon fanciful etymologies of Cornish and other names of 


* Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History. By James Picciotto. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1875. 
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laces, a8 well as upon speculative notions of Jewish merchants 
bei associated with Phoenician navigators in the tin trade with 
Britain. The first authentic trace of their presence in England is 
found in a canon of Ecbright, Archbishop of York, issued between 
A.D. 740 and 751, that no Christian shall presume to eat with a 
Jew, or shall — A charter of Wihtlaf (whom Mr. Picciotto 

ueerly calls Whitglaff), King of the Mercians, in 838, confirms the 
bbe of Croyland in the pig er of all lands, tenements, and 
gifts bestowed upon them by Christians and Jews. It has been 
asserted, but without certain evidence, that the Jews were banished 
from England at the beginning of the eleventh century, and re- 
turned with William the Conqueror. It is known, however, that 
many Jews settled here under his reign, that he encouraged their 
immigration hither from Rouen, and assigned them as a residence 
a city which is not named. Numbers of them subsequently took up 
their abode at Oxford, holding most of the houses in the parishes 
of St. Edward and St. Aldate’s, which had thence the names 
of the Greatand Little Jewries. They also builta synagogue there. 
Some of their houses, being resorted to by scholars, came to be 
designated as Moyse’s Hall, Jacob's Hall, and Lombards’ Hall, and 
it is possible that Jewish learning and science may have made itself 
felt in the teaching of the University. Under Rufus, who was an 
indifferent son of the Church, great freedom had been given to the 
Jews both in trade and in the exercise of their religion. By his 
orders a theological contest was publicly held in London between 
certain bishops aud Jewish rabbis, the King swearing by the face 
of St. Luke that, if the rabbis had the best of it, he would be- 
come a Jew. ITappily, say the Christian chroniclers, the bishops 
triumphed, the Jewish historian significantly pointing us to the 
comment of the lion upon the picture of a lion conquered by a 
man. Mr. Picciotto has a queer story of Rufus taking pay from the 
Jews for forbidding any of their body to turn Christians, and re- 
ceiving sixty marks from a certain Israelite father, bidding with his 
favourite oath the Jew’s son, whose name was Stephen, to revert to 
Judaism, which he had given up; but the bold young convert re- 
fused, and, being suffered to f° free, his father received back half the 
reward from the King. The strongest proof of the power and 
influence attained by Jews is their having had church benefices, 
kept vacant by the King, given to them to farm. Alarmed at the 
progress made by the Se ews, the Church under Henry I. sent 
nouks to preach against them in various cities. At this time 
only one burial-place was allowed them in all England, and thither 
their dead had to be carried from all parts of the country. It was 
called Jews’ Garden, the site of the present Jewin Street, in the 
parish of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. The toleration they enjoyed under 
the first three kings after the Conquest was not destined to last long. 
Popular clamour became rife against them, and they were ground 
down by heavy taxes and contributions enforced by torture and 
outrage of every kind. In the ninth year of Stephen the absurd 
charge of crucifying children was for the first time trumped up 
against them at Norwich, and this was followed up by similar pro- 
ceedings at Gloucester and St. Edmundsbury. A tallage of a fourth 
part of their goods was levied upon them at one time under Henry 
iI., and nearly half of the sum of 60,000/., raised for the King’s 
journey to the Hloly Land, was exacted from the Jews. With 
Richard began special enormities against the unhappy people, 
with which the pages of Ivanhoe have made the modern public 
familiar. On the slightest pretext they were hurried to the stake, 
and the tragedy of York Castle, in which the horrors and the 
desperate heroism of the siege of Jerusulem were re-enacted, gave 
a climax to an ascending series of atrocities. All this while the 
light of Jewish life was not put out. The learning of their 
rabbis drew scholars to Oxford, Cambridge, Lincoln, York, and 
other centres, as well as to London; and, in 1159 A.D. or there- 
abouts, the great Aben Ezra is believed to have lectured in 
England. In medicine, logic, philosophy, and geometry they 
were pre-eminent, though their skill in leechcraft was popu- 
larly set down to unholy arts or to cabbalistic lore. J oo 
who had for good reasons wished to stand well with the Hebrews, 
granted them unwonted safeguards and immunities, signing two 
charters in the second year of his reign, one for the Jews of 
England, the other for those of Normandy. But, whether de- 
signed as a blind and a snare or not, this merciful policy was soon 
changed for the most pitiless persecution and spoliation, the barons 
joining in the exactions of the King. The reign of Henry ILI. 

rought happier days, though it may be doubted whether good 
will dictated the wearing of the distinctive badge which every 
Jew, and soon afterwards every Jewess, was by law compelled to 
wear upon the breast. This ordinance was re-enacted in the 
Statutes of Jewry, early in the reign of Edward I. Of this code, 
as well as of the other statutory enactments affecting his fellow- 
countrymen, our author has made diligent and careful use, and 
his book throughout shows that he has s no pains to exhaust 
the materials available for his subject. He has thus been enabled 
to trace in minute detail the advance of public policy and private 
prejudice to the monstrous decree of utter expulsion which went 
forth against the whole community under Edward I., when (in 
1290) not less than 15,000 Jews, according to the closest com- 
putation, quitted the shores of England, their houses and the bulk 
of their property eee appropriated by the King, and their valu- 
able store of ks enriching the libraries of Stamford and 
Oxford. 

A race so irrepressible as the Jewish was not to be permanently 
excluded from a country which held out such opportunities for 
commercial énterprise and the accumulation of wealth. How 
soon or in what numbers they began to creep once more into the 


‘passing the death of the Queen by 


forbidden realm it is difficult to determine. But in the reign of 
Elizabeth we hear of their visiting England freely. The Queen 
herself had a Jewish physician, Rodrigo Lopez, who, however, 
fell a victim to popular jealousy on a fictitious charge of com- 
ison. It was not till the 
tolerant rule of Cromwell that the Israelites obtained a safe and 
permanent settlement in England. A Jew named Jacobs is known 
to have opened a coffee-shop in Oxford in 1650. A deal of 
apocryphal talk has come down to us concerning negotiations with 
foreign Jews for the sale of St. Paul's Cathedral and the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, for half a million of money. What, however, is 
of historical interest is the mission of the learned and liberal- 
minded Menasseh Ben Israel, who pleaded with effect the cause of 
his English brethren before the Lord Protector and the Privy 
Council, despite the violent and narrow opposition of Prynne. 
Cromwell was made ridiculous by the attempt of some over-zealous 
tisans to make him out a descendant of the Messiah, if not Shiloh 
imself. No formal decision in favour of the Jewish claims car 
be authenticated beyond the loose jotting of Evelyn, under date 
December 14, 1655—‘* Now were the Jews admitted”—and Burnet’s 
statement of Cromwell having brought a company of them over to 
England, and giving them leave to build a synagogue. It was ix 
1662 that Jewish worship was for the first time openly set up, a 
house in King Street, ‘Aldgate, being titted up for a temporary syna- 
gogue. The oldest congregation, however, in London is stated 1 by 
our author to have been that of the Sephardim, or Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews. A curious list is given by him, of uncertain 
date, but probably belonging to the reign of Charles II., handed 
down from the papers of Emanuel da Costa, an eminent natural 
philosopher of the time, containing the names of the original 
settlers. Some of these are hard to penetrate through the disguise 
of the spelling of that period, but nearly all are of Portuguese or 
Spanish form. The heads of families are twenty-five in number, 
proving the inaccuracy of the statement in Anglia Judaica that 
the whole body of Jews in London in 1663 did not exceed twelve. 
Dr. Chamberlain at the same time speaks of thirty or forty families, 
and one Thomas Creenhalgh, who visited the King Street 
synagogue the year after it was opened, found therein upwards of 
“one hundred men, apparently of affluence, and the ladies were 
very richly attired.” 

To the rules carefully laid down for the organization and disci- 
pline of this little community is in no small degree owing the firm 
foothold and growing security which from that time to this the 
Jewish body has held in London. With no severer powers of 
control than those of fines and the Beracha or Herem (excom- 
munication), the founders of the Sephardic congregation laid down 
a code of laws which the good sense and loyalty of the body sufficed 
to enforce and to keep in respect. These laws may be roughly 
classed under three heads—the internal service of the synagogue ; the 
maintenance of the congregation, with the raising and administra- 
tion of its funds; and, finally, the regulation of the social conduct 
of Jews both towards each other and towards Christians, Under the 
guidance and control of wise and cautious rulers the slender com- 
monwealth of Israel grew imperceptibly, but surely, and at a rate 
so rapid that in 1670 the House of Commons was moved to direct 
an inquiry to be made into the number of Jews in this country, 
and on ax Br terms they were tg to reside here. Unfortu- 
nately the report was not published, and the important informz- 
tion which it might have aiforded us has been lost. 

Mr. Picciotto has given a clear abstract of the Naturalization 
Act of 1753, and its abrupt repeal in the year following, in defer- 
ence to the blind panic and prejudice of the public, and in spite of 
the more liberal pleadings of Earl Temple, Palham, and Pitt. The 
successive stages by which the Jews won their way to the complete 
emancipation and political equality which has n secured to 
them during the present reign are easily to be followed under our 
author's guidance. Fora large class of readers the most attrac- 
tive part of the book oo be that in which he traces the 
origin and rise of the Jewish families which have made themselves 
a name, rot in England only, but throughout Europe, for financial 
and commercial ability, for the wealth which has swayed national 
counsels, affected the fortunes of war, and turned the flood of 
monetary panic. How the Goldsmids, the Bernals, the Ricardos, 
the Rothschilds, and other millionaire tes built up their 
colossal fortunes ; how the names of the elder and younger Disraeli 
rose to fame in letters and politics, while others have contributed 
by their talents and labours in learning, in the arts, in political 
lite, and in philanthropy, to dispel the cloud which for ages bung 
over the Jewish race, will be found drawn out in full and interest- 
ing detail in Mr. Picciotto’s closing pages. All classes of readers 
will feel grateful for the mass of varied information which he has 
presented to them. 


THE MIGHT AND MIRTH OF LITERATURE.* 


R. JOHN WALKER VILANT MACBETH is a person of 
a cheerfully sentimental disposition, benevolent intentions, 
and moderate parts, who has h&d the misfortune to read, write, and 
talk a t deal more than is good for him. It has therefore 
occ to him to write an exhaustive treatise on Figures of 


Speech, which “claims to be of the greatest value in studying 


* The Might and Mirth of Literature: a Treatise on Figurative Lan- 
guages hg By John Walker Vilant Macbeth. London: Sampson Low 
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and literature.” We may concede to him that the sub- 
ject is sadly neglected :— 

Writers generally, even the ablest, are wholly in the dark as to the pre- 
cise distinction between a trope and a metonymy; and very few even of 
literary men have so much as ever heard of Implication or Hypocatastasis, 
one of the most important figures, and one, too, that is perpetually shedding 
its light on us. 

So Mr. Macbeth laments in his Introduction; and certainly we do 
not remember that we ever consciously blessed the useful light of 
Hypocatastasis. The worst of it is that we seem doomed to re- 
main in our ignorance, for we have failed to discover anything 
about Implication or Hypocatastasis in our author's own text, 
though he has “added aie mortal amount ” of two hundred and 
twenty-five figures of speech by the use of his own and other men’s 
perverse invention. At the end of this singularly unassuming In- 
troduction comes the first appearance of the one feature of the 
book on which we feel bound to speak with some seriousness. Mr. 
Macbeth appears, by the publishers’ advertisements, to be a Pro- 
fessor in the University of West Virginia, and by internal evidence 
to be a cultivator of pulpit oratory and religious tine writing. The 
rticular style he cultivates in this matter is one which we fear 
is not uncommon in America, but happily has not yet established 
itself in England; we mean the assumption of an offensive and 
patronizing familiarity with persons and things whose names all 
men of education and right feeling in this country, whatever may 
be their theological or even anti-theological opinions, are accus- 
tomed to hold in respect, are unwilling to invoke for trifling occasions, 
and are careful to mention, when they do mention them, with a 
certain reverence and decent reserve. This writer goes out of his 
way to cry anathema upon “men such as Darwin and Mill; such 
as Herbert Spencer and Dr. Tyndall.” His wiser and more in- 
structed countrymen have given ample and various proof that they 
know better. But of one thing we are sure, speaking a 
from any disputed points of speculation, and simply on of 
civilized literature and seal caine that the nauseous and 
maudlin sentiment scattered broadcast through this book in the 
name of religion would excite very much the same feelings of dis- 
t in any of the heretics who ought to be “ branded ” along with 
. Darwin—we use the writer's own charitable and clerical epithet 
—and in the Moderator of the Scottish General Assembly or the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. We can hardly give specimens of the 
writer's performances in this kind without justly offending our own 
readers. Enough to say that he delights in using the words and 
actions of the Founder of the Christian religion, whom he is pleased 
to think “the most poetic personage that ever walked the earth,” 
by way of specimens for the demonstration of his figures of speech, 
not without fluent commentary in such tore and as we 
have indicated. When he vouchsafes to let us know that he, Mr. 
John Walker Vilant Macbeth, likes the Old Testament more the 
older he grows, or that some volume of Mr. Spurgeon’s is “ soaked 
in Gospel,” we can afford to be merely amused ; and we may now 
pass with a sense of relief from the category of offences to that of 
absurdities. 

The quantity of literature, good, bad, and indifferent, which has 
been turned over by Mr. Macbeth in the course of his omnivorous 
and undigested reading is manifestly very large. The quality of 
the knowledge he has derived from it is remarkable, and in some 
ways unique. We are quite accustomed to people who do not 
know that English is English, or who claim to know that it is 
something else. We are also aware of a fortunately increasing 
number of people who do know this elementary truth. But we 
now fall in with a writer and professing teacher of English who 
has worked himself into such a state that at the same time he 
knows and does not know it; and this not by any subtle imagina- 
tion or recondite process of confusion, but by the much simpler 
method of not letting anything he learns penetrate more t 
skin-deep. When we find a man calling Sir John Maundeville’s 
Travels the first prose work published in England, or talking 
about “Anglo-Saxon, the mother-tongue of our mother-tongue, 
and so our venerable grandmother-tongue,” we generally know 
what more to expect. But, thirty pages after this last flower of 
filiel piety, we find Mr. Macbeth complacently telling us that, 
“jm strict accuracy,” he knows very well that English is a 
great deal older than the fourteenth century, and that in fact 
the tongue of Alfred and Caedmon was neither “ Anglo-Saxon ” nor 
“Semi-Saxon.” In like manner our author professes a vast admi- 
ration for Chaucer, but pays Mr. Morris a compliment for which 
assuredly Mr. Morris would not thank him, by remarking that the 
Earthly Paradise has “ far more than Chaucer's melody, for nobody 
has been able to tell what was the great old writer's law ef 
rhythm— it is doubtful if our poetry at that time had any.” Tosay 
in the right place that “ nobody knows” is the mark of the truest 
kriowledge ; to say it in the wrong place is the mark of impudent 
ignorance. Our amazement in this place is somewhat qualified 
when we observe that elsewhere in the book Mr. Macbeth quotes a 
familiar passage from ‘the to the Canterbury Tales, and 

ints it in such a fashion as utterly to ruin the metre. So, again, 
it is hardly credible that a man wheleta read any old English should 

ive the words mazed, ware, fore, gin (begin), as examples of the 
apheresis; or that one who has read any English at all 
should torture Marvel's “Mexique bay” into “ Mexic” (short for 
Mexican !),as an instance of apocope. For a writer whose rudi- 
ments of grammar and y are in this condition, it is natural 
archaism as a which old modes 
spelling,” to give j alf a to it; it is the 


Mr. Macbeth’s judgments of English authors, past and present, are 
not without their curious infelicities. He lumps together all the 
Elizabethan dramatists, including by name Ben Jonson, as “ men of 
very great genius—undisciplined, but genuine.” He has formerly 
spoken with contempt of the Faery Queen, but is now pleased 
solemnly to retract his censure, having discovered that (along with 
the Old Testament) it improves on acquaintance. He undertakes 
to give a list of the classical allegories of the English language, 
and leaves out the Tale of a Tub. To contemporaries he is, as a 
rule, gracious, and chiefly to himself, drawing largely on his own 
verse for illustrations. We can only say of this that it is worse 
than his prose. We are thankful to know, on Mr. Macbeth’s au- 
thority, that George Eliot is a very able novelist, and the Spanish 
Gypsy well worth reading, and that the poems of Matthew Arnold 
are superior; but his charity outruns us when he finds “many 
good things ” in a Mr. Gilfillan, whom our readers may know—or 
not know—as a writer of gushing prefaces to editions of British 
poets. Yet he does draw a line somewhere, for Dr. Cumming’s 
works do not rise to genius. Mr. Stedman, a critic of really con- 
siderable merit, of whose work we had a good specimen under our 
hands some weeks ago, will no doubt be proud to find himself here 
set down as “deft and original” in verse. Mr. Macbeth 
is not much happier when he takes excursions into clas- 
sical and Continental literature. He shows with what 
diligence he has read his Rabelais by writing down Panurge a 
“fat monk.” He has discovered by some inscrutable process that 
Goethe's Iphigenie is a “ noble Christian drama”; but perhaps we 
are to understand the epithet as expressing only vague laudation 
in the school of religious sentimentality to which Mr. Macbeth 
belongs. As to the classics, he cries, “O for a truly judicious 
expurgator!” but, as far as his own allusions go, he shows a dis- 

sition to add rather than take away; for he finds a “ thousand- 

ughtered sea” in Homer, presumably by a confused recollection 
of the extremely well-known “ countless laughter of the sea waves” 
in the Prometheus of Aschylus. For an example of ey ge 
parody he chooses the Clouds, where there is remarkably little (if 
anything) of genuine parody; no scholar who had read Aristo- 
phanes to any purpose could thus ignore the elaborate and admi- 
rable parodies of the rival tragedians in the Frogs. He further 
displays his scholarship by going into raptures over the beauty of 
telegram, @ convenient but barbarously formed word whose bar- 
barism was amply discussed and exposed when it was new; and 
he offers “ to risk his fame for the future age in which he believes 
so strongly, on a word which he now invents. It is the word— 
Cos ; from Cosmos, the world, and Archon, a ruler.” The 
Cosmarch will be the president of the universal commonwealth of 
the future. We must let our author speak for himself here; it in- 
volves giving a specimen of the peculiar manner which we had 
meant to s our readers, but there may as well be one specimen 
to show that we have exaggerated nothing :— 

The word is regularly formed, precisely expressive, compact, musical ; a 
word which invites and deties criticism ; another proof of how exhaustless 
our language is. But will it ever be needed? It will; for our Hero, 
King Jesus, reigns ; and hath resolved. The adoption of this word will 
be our test of success as a writer. 


After this there is no occasion to be surprised at Mr. Macbeth 
quoting from himself in preference to Shakspeare, as it happens in 
this wise. He speaks of the colloquial use of “ your,” perfectly 
common in Shakspeare (for example, ‘“ Your water is a sore decayer 
of your dead body”; “ Your serpent of Egypt is bred now of your 
mud by the operation of your sun—so is your crocodile”), cata- 
logues the figure as “ Proprietorship,” and thereupon “ your author 
supplies an instance ” in a piece of ridiculous bombast of his own. 
Nor were we at all startled on coming, about three-quarters of the 
way through the book, on this modest estimate of the value of the 
writer's instructions :— 

Altogether, the man who will not labour, for many a year, to make him- 

self exceedingly familiar with all these exquisite weapons of oratory is too 
mean-minded to deserve to be let into a pulpit. 
We shall never deserve to be let into Mr. Macheth’s pulpit; but 
we confess that we have been partially rewarded for wading 
through his book by tinding one joke in the wilderness, and here 
1t 1s 

It sometimes happens also that the mere name of a place may be the very 
climax of the ludicrous. Many years ago, a preacher in Newburyport, 
whose warm imagination drank in the nautical beauties of the locality, was 
descanting before a large audience upon the perils of unrepentant sinners as 
they drifted down the stream of time. He compared them to a tempest- 
tossed bark, bowing under the hurricane, every bit of canvas torn from its 
spars, and driving furiously upon adjacent breakers. At the climax of his 
skillfully [sic] elaborated metaphor, the minister shouted, 

“ And how, O how shall the poor mariner be saved ? ” 

An old salt in the gallery, with his whole soul absorbed in the scene, sprang 
to his feet and screamed, 


“ Let him put his helm hard down, and bear away for Squam.” 


And so we take leave of Mr. Macbeth and his two hundred and 
twenty-five—or two hundred and twenty-six—tigures of speech, 
probably for ever; for if we should hereafter come in sight of 
any companion or sequel to them, we shall hardly face another 
such hydra-headed monster, but rather without more ado put 
our helm hard down and bear away for Squam. 
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PARISH’S SUSSEX DIALECT.* 


T would hardly have been worth while to notice this book, did 

it not appear to be in some way connected with the English 
Dialect Society, a Society which has Mr. Skeat to its Secretary. 
Indeed we read in the preface that the author “owes more than 
he is able to express” to Mr. Skeat “for the guidance that he has 
iven him, and the pains which he has taken to render the work as 
as possible from imperfections.” The author adds, ‘ Without 

his assistance I could never have presented it to the reader in the 
form it now assumes.” The question which occurs to us on reading 
this, and on looking through the book, is what its amount of im- 
ections would have been, and what form it would have taken, if 

. Skeat had not given it the advantage of his guidance. To us 

it seems simply one of those old-fashioned glossaries, the use of 
which is not easy to understand, in which a man undertakes to set 
down the dialectical peculiarities of a certain district, and then 


and puts down every word used in that district which differs 
| high-polite book English, whether it is in any way charac- 
teristic of that particular district or not. Here we have what 


professes to bea Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect, while a very large 

oportion of the words in it belong to Sussex simply in the sense 
in which they belong to any other county. We turn over page 
after page, and find words which we have known all our days in 
ai far away from Sussex. In the pages at the end of the 

ok which come from the English Dialect Society we find a refer- 
ence to certain rules for “ word-collectors.” Now we can quite 
understand that, for a mere word-collector, it may be very well that 
he should set down every word or phrase or pronunciation differing 
from book English which he hears in his own district. This may 
very fittingly be the first stage in making a glossary. In the mere 
process of collection it is always well to take note of a hundred 
things that are not wanted rather than to fail to take note of one 
thing that is wanted. But surely this first stage ought not to be 
the last stage. Surely, before the results of such a collection appear 
in a book, labelled as a glossary of a particular district, the collection 
should be sifted to see what really does and what really does not 
illustrate the dialect of the district. It may happen that the 
collector may be able to go through this process of sifting for 
himself, or it may be better that some one else should do it for 
him. At any rate, it should be done by somebody. Some kind 
of classification should be made before the thing is put into the 
shape of a book. But here Mr. Parish has simply gone and put 
down every word which he has heard in Sussex which he would 
not be likely to find in his morning’s newspaper or in the last 
book from Mudie, whether it is in any way characteristic of Sus- 
sex, or illustrative of Sussex, or not. He seems to have no kind 
of notion what Sussex is. Yet the name of the land pretty well 
tells its own history. Sussex is the land of the South-Saxons. 
The South-Saxons are of a greater whole, the Saxons; the 
Saxons are again, as far as Britain is concerned, part of a greater 
whole, the English. Such obvious facts as these lie on the surface, 
and they ought to be present to any one who sets to work on the 
South-Saxon dialect. Of words, phrases, forms of words, used in 
Sussex, there can hardly fail to four classes. There will be 
first the words and forms which the tongue of Sussex has in 
common with the tongue of the rest of England, written as well 
as spoken. Secondly, there will be the words which have dropped 
out of written a but which are retained in popular speech 
everywhere. Thirdly, there will be the words and forms common to 
Sussex with the rest of Saxon England, but which are peculiar to 
Saxon England. Lastly, there will be the words or forms which 
are absolutely distinctive of Sussex, and which mark off the special 
South-Saxon dialect from the wider Saxon tongue. The first 
three classes there cannot fail to be; and in a shire which once wasa 
distinct kingdom, and which always has had a very distinct history 
of its own, we should expect to find examples of the fourth class also. 
There may of course be any number of other classes besides—words 
borrowed either from foreign tongues, or from other dialects of 
English which have become in any way characteristic of the dis- 
trict—words which have grown up in later times or have 
acquired a special use in later times through any circumstances 
characteristic of the district. No doubt a man may make a very 
useful word-collector who is quite unable to classify the words that 
he collects in any such fashion as this. Such a man may be very 
well employed in making a mere list, which some better scholar 
may afterwards sift. All that we say is that, till the sifting pro- 
ae = through by some one or — the list should 
not a , nor should it appear before the world in 
the shape of a 

Mr. Parish seems to think that he has guarded himself against 
this objection by the title of the hook, which he bids us remember 
“is not only a dictionary of the Sussex dialect, but also a collec- 
tion of provincialisms in use in the county of Sussex.” What is 
here meant by “ provincialisms?” Mr. Parish says just before, “ The 
rule of my selections has been to inelude any provincial word not 
likely to have been adopted from a book, which I found in constant 
use among people who, as far as I could ascertain, had never been 
out of the county.” And just before that he says that his “chief 
difficulty has been in dealing with provincialisms unquestionably 
used in Sussex, but also in such common use elsewhere as appa- 
rently to deprive them of a distinctive character.” By a provin- 


* A Dictionary of the Su-sexr Dialect and Collection of Provincialisms in 
Use in the County of Susser. By Rev. W. D. Parish. Lewes: Farncombe 
&C€o. 1875. 


cialism then Mr. Parish understands anything which is not likely 
to have been learnt out of a book. That is to say, he puts into the 
Sussex glossary everything that he has heard in Sussex which 
differs from high-polite English. In short, as we set out by 
saying, we are still in the first stage, we have still a mere unsift 
list of words. 

It seems that one of the rules of the English Dialect Society is 
to abstain from etymology. ‘This again is.a very good rule for 
the mere word-collector. As we have already implied, a man may 
be quite fit to make a list whose etymological notions may be not 
a little wild. Even the Gloucestershire antiquary who thought 
that the local nomenclature of Gloucestershire was Hebrew might 
be quite capable of making a list of words in use in Gloucestershire 
which are not in use in high-polite English. The etymology should 
not come in till we come to the sifting process, but with the sifting 
process it should come in. Mr. Parish certainly seems to us to be 
still in a stage in which he would do well to ne alone ; 
but a man who is in that stage, though.he may make a useful list, 
is not yet fit to make a glossary. Mr. Parish, busy as he has 
been among the South-Saxons, seems not yet to have grasped the 
great fact that the South-Saxons are the South-Saxons. They 
have been Saxons of the Saxons for fourteen hundred years ; and 
what should they speak but the tongue of their forefathers ? 


Awpiadev tears, trois Awptéerct. 


And right good Saxon, by Mr. Parish’s account, they seem to 
speak, They have their d for th; their pronunciation is “ broad 
and rather drawling ” ; that is to say, they stick to the diphthongal 
forms which distinguish Southern from Northern English. But 
the simple fact that Saxon people still talk Saxon is too simple 
for Mr. Parish, and he gives us instead a much more learned- 
sounding explanation :— 

The dialect of the Sussex people has been affected by the geographical 
position and the history of the country. It may be traced chiefly to Anglo- 
Saxon, Old Dutch, Old Welsh (or British), with a dash of 14th century 
French, and a little Scandinavian, the latter due to the sea-coast, which has 
for many generations invited hosts of friendly invaders to our shores, and 
has twice witnessed the landing of armies destined to influence the history 
and language of the whole country. 


We might ask what is meant by South-Saxon being “ traced 
chiefly to Anglo-Saxon”? But this is a trifle compared to what 
comes next. What can be the tongue which Mr. Parish means by 
Qld Dutch”? Then we should like to know something about the 
Old Welshand Scandinavian. The two landings, Mr. Parish goes 
on to explain, are those of Romans and Normans. If by the 
former is meant the landing of Cesar, a Kentishman might have 
something to say on that head. As to the Normans, Sussex un- 
doubtedly saw plenty of them; but when the Normans have arrived, 
and their large monastic establishinents haye been founded, Mr. 
Parish goes on further to comment :— 

But it will be observed that most of our words now in common use, de- 
noting agricultural and domestic implements, are either to be traced to an 
Anglo-Saxon derivation, or actually retain their original Anglo-Saxon 
names in al! purity of spelling and pronunciation. From this source also 
nearly all the Sussex surnames and names of villages and farms (noticed in 
the Appendix) are derived. Nor must I forget to remark that when the 
Sussex peasant speaks of the sun as she, he uses an expression which clearly 
asserts his German origin. 


Here we were going to ask again, What should Mr. Parish expect 
his South-Saxons to speak except South-Saxon? only the puzzle- 
ment arising out of the last clause checks any such commonplace 
remark, What can be meant by “ the German origin” of “ the Sus- 
sex peasant”? Is this ‘‘ German origin” the same as the “ Anglo- 
Saxon,” or the same as the “ Old Dutch,” or something different from 
both of them? Mr. Parish can hardly mean that Sussex has a 
specially High-German peasantry, and, if not, what is the force of 
the distinction? In short, as far as Teutonic philology goes, Mr. 
Parish seems to be altogether in the court of the Gentiles, or per- 
haps of the Semi-Saxons. But, when he gets outof those dangerous 
centuries thick set with thorns and thistles, he begins to tell uy 
facts that are both curious and important. It seems that inter- 
course with French fishermen, the settlement of French re- 
fugees, the quartering of French prisoners, and a practice 
of “exchanging children with French families, in order that each 
might learn enough of the other language to be useful in after 
life,” has brought in a good many modern French words. This 
fact and the explanation of the fact is just what we want a local 
observer for; only how is this modern French, which dates from 
1562 onwards, to be reconciled with the statement quoted above 
about the “ dash of fourteenth-century French?” Or is this last 
— to = fishermen ? 

Mr. Parish goes on to tell us a great number of things as 
liarities of the South-Saxons, which. are simply common > the 
South-Saxons with the rest of mankind. It is not only in Sussex 
that people catch at long words which they do not understand, and 
pronounce them in strange ways. Nor is it peculiar to Sussex to 
use what Mr. Parish calls “ words of substitution.” We can quite 
believe that in Sussex, and doubtless in Northumberland also, “a 
person hears a word which he does not quite understand ; he does 


not take the trouble to ascertaineither the ing or the proaunci- 
ation of it, but he uses a word ageEAry, meek Thus, it seems, 
“ pilious ” becomes ‘‘ rebellious,” and “ itis” “ brown crisis,” 


This last is perhaps more ingenious than the form “ bran Titus,” 
by which this last ailment is called in another Saxon shire, but 
mere accidents of this kind cannot really illustrate the dialect of 
any district. To confound “fairies” and “ Pharisees” is in no 
way peculiar to Sussex. The same practice flourishes in Hamp- 
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shire, and no doubt in many other counties as well. But it is 
something when we are told that 

A Sussex man was once asked, “What is a pharisee ?” and answered, 
with much deliberation and confidence, “A little creature rather bigger 
than a squirrel, and not quite so large as a fox,” and I believe he expressed 
a general opinion. 

Mr. Parish adds:— 

Since writing the above, I find that polecats are called varies in Devon- 
shire ; so that possibly the person who gave this answer had been brought 
in contact with some west-country folk and had heard the word from them. 
It is not Sussex. 

As we are among the ps, what is there 
in the common seventeenth-century word “ painful” applied to a 
reacher, or in the common phrases of being “ partial ” toa thing, or 
ing “ piqued,” or “ peert,” or “poor,” in the sense of thin, or 
“ proper” in much the same sense in which Charles the First applied 
the word to Cornet Joyce’s troopers? What is there characteristic 
of Sussex in “ pargeting” a ? We have heard the word in 
Gloucestershire, and we have no doubt that it may be heard any- 
where. It will certainly be found, as a received architectural 
term, in Mr. Parker's Glossary. The willow is surely, if not during 
the rest of the year, at least on Palm Sunday, known everywhere, 
and not only in Sussex, as the “palm;” and will Sir William 
Harcourt allow that “ pannage,” defined as “ the mast of the oak, 
and such on which swine”—Mr. Parish makes no mention of the 
other class of inferior animals—“ feed in the woods,” belongs 
to one shire more than another? We can fully believe that 
“a copyhold right to these existed in one of the manors at 
Brighton”; but surely it may just as well have existed in 
a manor in Cornwall, or in the land which used to be North 
Durham. But we should like to know something about a “ paul,” 
which is defined to be “a division of tenantry land at Brighton, 
usually containing about the tenth part of a tenantry acre.” 
Mr. Parish refers to “ Pal, Ang. Sax., a stake,” which is of 
course simply “pale”; but that sets us thinking what may 
be the connexion between “ pale” and “palus,” and also sets 
us wondering why Mr. C. H. Pearson left out po a in his 
list of real and imaginary words which he makes English in its 
earliest s to have borrowed from Latin. “ Pountle” is a 
word which we do not remember to have heard. Mr. Parish 
s ts that it is “ probably a corruption of ‘ punctual,’” and he 
explains it to mean “ honest, reliable.” If this last word has 
really got into Sussex, could not the rest of England make a bar- 
gain that the South-Saxons should keep it to themselves ? 

So we go through the book, lighting at every page on words 
which belong to Sussex only as they belong to the rest of England. 
“ Rape,” as a local division, is very properly put down as 
specially South-Saxon. Why should Sussex claim any exclusive 
right in the “ reeve”? This jumbling together of things which 
are characteristic and which are not destroys altogether to 
our mind the use of the book. No doubt in going through Mr. 
Parish’s glossary, among many words which are iliar to us 
elsewhere, we come to many which are wim 4 to us; but the 
example of the others takes away all certainty whether these are in 
any way distinctively South-Saxon. It is just as likely that they 
too may be simply common to Sussex with other districts, though 
we happen not to have come across them. After looking through 
Mr. Parish’s glossary, we know no more what the real peculiarities 
of the Sussex dialect may be than we did before we opened the 
book. The thing of special interest to know would be what are 
the points, if any, in which South-Saxon differs from West-Saxon. 
But about this there is not*a word. All that we really learn from 
the book is that the South-Saxons have in later times picked up 
a good many French words. In short, if Mr. Skeat’s name ha 
not been connected with the book, we should have cast it aside as 
one of the old-fashioned, unscientific glossaries. But, as Mr. 
Parish has. brought Mr. Skeat’s name in, we certainly are a little 
curious to know how far Mr. Skeat really approves of Mr. Parish’s 
way of treating his subject. 


i ly South-Saxon 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN.* 


M®« McCARTHY’S last novel has, to begin with, the merit for 
which one must always be thankful, of being better than 
the one which preceded it. Tn Linley Rochford, while there were 
such good qualities as a certain grace of fancy and a pleasant 
style, there was also corsiderable improbability and inconsistency, 
and some savour of dulness. In ‘Dear Lady Disdain there are 
fewer defects. The characters are life-like ; some of them, what is 
more rare, original. The interest, though it turns upon no very 
startling occurrences, is sustained throughout; and the novel 
would stand well out from the common herd of three-volume 
fictions if it had nothing to recommend it but the pleasantness of 
its tone and excellence of its style. The fault of the book is in its 
construction. There ere incidents which seem to demand ex- 
planation and receive none ; there are others which delude the ex- 
perienced novel-reader by leading him to expect a complicated 
chain of events to issue from them. He looks confidently for 
the him to and, not 

ing them in t where he imagines they are to occur, 
ge that author has baffied in order 


. Lady Disdain. By Justin McCarthy, Author of “Linley 
” «4 Fair Saxon,” “My Enemy's Daughter,” &c., &c. London : 
Grant & Co. 1875. ; 


to make his effect more startling when it comes, that he has 
diverted the attention of his readers as a conjuror does that of hig 
spectators by a feigned trick, while he is secretly preparing the 
surprise which is to overwhelm them with astonishment. But 
the surprise never comes. The confidences made by Mrs. Jansen 
to the hero, upon which one cannot but conclude something was 
originally intended to hang by the author, produce no result at all, 
= for every purpose of the story might as well have been 
eft out. 

It would be unreasonable to demand that every incident con- 
nected with the characters of a novel should have some direct in- 
fluence upon its course ; and it would be undesirable that any such 
rule should be imposed upon writers. But that every incident 
upon which any stress is laid should have an evident relation to 
the matters in hand, should carry with it an evident and adequate 
cause for its existence, is surely advisable. In the writings of Tour- 

enef and of Mérimée, upon whom the Russian author has formed 

is style, it constantly happens that one is told of various episodes 
which at first sight may seem superfluous; but a very little obser- 
vation and reflection will convince the reader that each of these 
episodes has a proper and necessary part to fulfil; and that, if any 
of them were taken away, there would be a perceptible loss in the 
effect of the character to whom it belonged. But the episodes in Mr, 
McCarthy’s work, whatever their intention may be, fail to accom- 
> any purpose of revealing or illustrating character. This is, 

owever, the only notable fault we can find with Dear Lady 
Disdain, and it must be remembered that the faults in a work of 
art assume importance according to the excellence with which they 
are contrasted. 

The hero of Mr. McCarthy's novel, a young man bearing the 
singular name of Christmas Pembroke, is discovered at the begin- 
ning of the story established in an old-fashioned lodging in one of 
the streets running from the river to the Strand. He has returned to 
London from San Francisco and Japan; and a year before the date 
of the story his father, a clever engineer, died pronouncing the 
name “ Dione.” He has just received a letter signed Dione Lyle, 
purporting to be from an old friend of his father’s, and asking him 
to pay her a visit at a place called Durewoods, in one of the 
Southern counties on the sea. While Christmas is talking to 
Captain Cameron, a chance acquaintance, the Captain hears a 
footstep outside the door, and, calling to its owner by the name of 
Sir John, invites him into Christmas’s room :— 

Sir John Challoner was one of those men whose presence seems to fill a 
room. Captain Cameron was tall and sinewy ; Sir John was tall and full. 
He had a splendid head of dark hair, and his beard and whiskers were 
glossy in their darkness. His forehead, his teeth, the one hand which was 
ungloved were very white. He looked a little too large for a lady’s doctor, 
and a little too well dressed for a banker. He might have been a president 
of the Royal Academy, or the chairman of a School Board perhaps. ‘There 
was something at once grave and gracious about him which diffused an 
atmosphere of dignity through Christmas’s little room. 

Presently the Captain asks Sir John, “And how are you all at 
Durewoods? And how’s my Lady Disdain?” Thus by a clever 
touch the author brings two of his characters who are destined to 
have a marked influence upon each other together, and arouses his 
reader's expectation without any appearance of effort. A few days 
later, arrived at the little village of Durewoods, to which he has 
steamed across a quiet bay, Christmas “seized his little portmanteau 
and strode on the pier, with a delicious sense of fragrant hedgerow 
smells and summer evening atmosphere, and the breathing of trees 
and the salt savour of the water all blended with an odd feeling of 
perplexity—not quite knowing where he was or what he was to do 
next. Nobody expected him apparently, or paid the least attention 
to him.” Buta young lady driving a pair of ponies down to the 
nd sees and compassionates his forlorn condition. Learning from 
im that he is, as she has guessed, the guest expected by Miss 
Lyle, she drives him up to Miss Lyle’s house, where he is met by 
“a tall, grey old man dressed somewhat like a boatman.” The 
manner of his ‘reception by this personage is strange. He is led 
by him in silence through a covered passage full of ferns and 
flower-pots which lies between the house and the outer wall. 
‘“‘ Christmas at first supposed that his guide was deaf or dumb, but 
as he began to descend the steps with careless foot, and eyes 
wandering over the flowers and ferns, the old man touched him 
on the arm, and said, with grave deliberation, ‘ Mister! Slow— 
None-quick. All right!’” It turns out that this curious being, 
who like many people in the book has a curious name—Merlin— 
is a Breton boatman and fisherman, whose first idea in life is 
devotion to Miss Lyle, whom he has served for years, while his 
second is that he is an accomplished English scholar. Miss Lyle 
—who is one of the characters about whom the reader is told too 
much and too little—takes a great liking to Christmas, and amongst 
other good advice warns him against falling in love with Lady 
Disdain—Marie Challoner. It is needless to say that he entirel 
neglects this advice. They go out together in a boat with 
Merlin, and are landed at one of Marie’s favourite view points :— 

They stepped ashore, and began to ascend a winding path that mounted 
upwards through the woods, and Christmas entered upon his first walk 
under trees with a young woman. For the woods and the path, and the 
soft bright mosses beneath their feet, and the little streams that sometimes 
sprang from under green-covered stones and ran to meet them ; for the 
sunny openings here and there between the trees, and the deep blue over- 
head, Christmas had no eyes. The sweet-singing English birds sang in vain 
for him. Yet not perhaps quite in vain. Perhaps some tone of music coming 
from some outer source, from the skies and among the trees, did blend itself 
into his consciousness. Perhaps the voice of a song-bird will always from 
that hour bring back to his mind delicious associations of happy expansive 
moments, when his soul seemed to be filled with exquisite emotion. Not 
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quite in vain, perhaps, did the startled squirrel bound so prettily away, and 
then peer so knowingly from his shelter in the high branches. Not in vain 
was the sky so blue. All went to make up the hour, and the picture, and 
the dream. But Christmas did not then know it. He only knew that he 
was walking by the side of Marie Challoner, and that his heart was beat- 
ing, and he could have vaguely said with Growning’s lover, “ Who knows 
but the world may end to-day ? ” 

Christmas Pembroke is not the only young man who falls a 
victim to Marie Challoner’s charm. here is one Nathaniel 
Cramp, or Nat Cramp as he is commonly called, who has returned 
to his native village from London, where he has been studying 
under a distinguished hair-dresser. But he has a soul above hair- 
dressing. “ There was his real life when he worked and drudged 
faithfully in the calling which grew every day more and more dis- 
tasteful to him. There was his ideal life when he sat up of nights 
in his bedroom reading ” a mixture of Browning, Carlyle, Tenny- 
son, Mill, and Darwin, and making of them all “a mélange of half- 
comprehended poetry and quarter-comprehended philosophy and 
science.” This poetic hair-dresser hears with agony of the intimacy 
which has sprung up between Marie and Christmas. While he 
is wandering on the pier at night he meets Christmas, from whom, 
not knowing who he is, he accepts a cigar. Presently his 
suspicions are aroused, and he asks, “ Perhaps you are staying at 
Miss Lyle’s ? ”— 

“Tam staying there,” said the amazed Christmas. “Why do you ask ? 
Have you any objection ? ” 

“Take back your cigar—I want none of it! Take back your cigar!” 

“My good fellow,” said Christmas, coolly, “people don't usually take 
back lighted cigars which other people have begun to smoke.” 

“Then let it perish!” Nathaniel exclaimed, and he tlung the cigar wildly 
out to sea, and stared with excited eyes. 

“Let it perish by all means; but the next time anybody offers you a 
good cigar let me advise you to make up your mind first whether you mean 
to smoke it and be civil before you take it in your hand. Now may I ask 
who you are? No,though. I don’t want to know. You are the rudest 
and most uncivil person | have ever met. But I suppose you have been 
drinking.” 

“ Drihking!” Nathaniel cried. “Drinking! 
me! It’s a lie!” 

The end of the meeting is that Cramp attacks Christmas, and in 
the struggle falls into the sea, whence Christmas rescues him full 
of gratitude and penitence. When Christmas’s visit at Durewoods 
comes to an end, Sir John has seen the danger of an attach- 
ment growing between him and Marie, and has laid his own 
lans to counteract it. The course of the story is continued in 
ondon. We will not spoil the interest of readers by indicating 
what that course precisely is. But we may mention one or two 
of the characters, who are drawn with singular skill. There 
is Mrs. Seagraves, Captain Cameron's sister, whose peculiarities 
can be best pane Fr, by quoting one of her speeches. 
hearing that Nat Cramp, to whom she has been listening, 
is a barber:—A barber!” said Mrs. Seagraves, “how charm- 
ing—what a very delightful idea! I do so love to know a 
barber—when he has intellect and high thought: not a com- 
mon barber of course. I never knew that barbers had such 
advanced views. I shall always love barbers for the future—not 
love them really, you know, but feel that they are men and 
brothers. So very, very refreshing!” There is also Miss Sybil 
Jansen, the enthusiastic girl who makes foolish eloquent speeches 
in favour of women’s rights, and whom one cannot help liking and 
pitying in spite of her folly. And there is Ronald Vidal, who is 
perhaps the best drawn, as he is certainly the most original, char- 
acter in the book. In him Mr. McCarthy has caught, and caught 
very accurately, a type which is characteristic of these times, 
and which no previous author has used. Besides the social scenes 
at Durewoods and in London, the book contains some very interest- 
ing passages of life in America. Altogether Dear Lady Disdain is 
the cleverest and pleasantest novel we have seen for some time. 


It’s false! You insult 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR JOHN RENNIE.* 


oh discussion upon the widening of London Bridge has 
brought to remembrance the circumstances under which it 
was built, more than forty-five years ago, by the eminent civil 
engineer whose life and works are here described by himself. It 
was, like the naval docks at Sheerness and Chatham and the 
breakwater of Plymouth Harbour, a work designed by his father, 
who died in 1821. The Plymouth, Chatham, and Sheerness 
works indeed were more than half executed by the elder John 

mnie. He had also completed both Southwark and Waterloo 
Bridges, and had commenced that of Vauxhall, before his design 
for a new one — the site of the famous Old London Bridge was 
approved by a Parliamentary Committee. The task of its con- 
struction, but a few yards higher up the river, was entrusted to 
the second John Rennie, who then had to prepare the working 
drawings and specifications of detail. Its ditieulty was greatly 
of keeping up the old bridge, with its large projecting pier-feet 
called “ buttressed by great piles of The stream, 
both at ebb and flood tide, used to rush down between these massive 
obstructions in a series of formidable cascades. Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth has turned them to account in one of his sensational 
romances. Their effect on the bed of the river, above and below 


* Autobiography of Sir John Rennie, F.R.S., Past President of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers ; comprising the History of his Professional Life, 
with Reminiscences 

the Present Time. E. & F. N. Spon. 


dating from the Commencement of the Century to | 


the old bridge, was tu scoop out deep holes, into which fell many 
of the loose stones heaped round the feet of the piers. It was in 
the upper hole, and at a t depth of water, 28 ft. low water 
of spring tides, with a rapid current so near the cataracts of the 
old bridge, that John Rennie the younger laid his foundations. He 
managed the building of each of his piers in an oval cofferdam, 
made of several rows of wooden piles sét close together and caulked 
with tow and pitch, filling the spaces between the rows with 
puddled clay. Rennie had too much cause to remember these 
cofferdams, for he tumbled into one of them and was nearly killed 
by the fall. Le relates the opposition that was raised by great 
coal-owners and statesmen to the new approach with an arch over 
Thames Street, the cost of which was to be defrayed by the City 
tax on coal. Lord Durham and Earl Grey were opposed to the 
Duke of Wellington upon this question, some time before the 
debates on the Reform Bill. But the Whig Premier had, in 
1830, to bring his Majesty King William to the opening of 
the bridge, and of the present approach by King William Street, 
instead of Fish Street Hill. “Stare super vias antiquas” had been 
Lord Grey’s motto in this affair of private Bill legislation. 

Sir John Rennie, after his retirement from business, wrote from’* 
memory this account of his professional labours, and of his occasional 
travels in different paris of Europe. It has been edited by hisson, 
Mr. C. G. C. Rennie, of whose share in the work we have only to say 
that the volume abounds with misprinted names, demanding care- 
ful revision when it shall again be sent through the press. Besides 
much that is tolerably interesting to the general reader, Sir John 
Rennie’s commentary upon his own works is likely to be useful to 
the younger men of his profession. It might, indeed, have been 
rendered more instructive by the addition of a few maps, plans, 
and diagrams. Without such aids one cannot readily understan 
some of the matters described—such as the Eau Brink Cut near 
King’s Lynn, the outfalls of the Nene and the Witham, the embank- 
ments of the Wash, the drainage of the Ancholme Level, and some 
harbour improvements. The talents of Sir John Rennie were most 
beneficially applied to these problems of managing water. He knew 
what to do with it, both in estuaries where bars are formed by the 
conflicting currents of river and sea, and likewise in lowlands 
which are marshy or flooded. These branches of engineering 
science have not, we suspect, of late years gained their full share 
of attention, compared with the more quickly profitable under- 
takings of railway construction. To say nothing of the storage of 
water for irrigation, which might, by the way, produce most 
valuable results in Australia, many of our rivers are still left 
without due regulation of their course and preservation of their 
outlet. It is scarcely creditable to the enterprise and skill of this 
age that half the midland shires of England, though remote 
from mountain torrents, have been twice laid under water in the 
past six months. Sir John Rennie, who was the author of a book 
on harbour works, intended also to write one treating of “ hydraulics 
generally,” and the drainage of fens and lowlands in Great Britain. 
We hope that the second edition of this autobiography will be 
furnished with plans, at least, of the Bedford Level and the Wash, 
and of the Ancholme or Axholm Level, in North Lincolnshire, with 
all the “ hydraulic ” cuttings and embankments. 

An instance of the progress which mechanical contrivance has 
made since the early years of this century is the difficulty, at that 
time, of conveying a twenty-five ton block of granite from its quarry 
to be shipped at Peterhead. It was in 1813 that young John Rennie 
performed this feat, to the admiration of his contemporaries, for 
the building of Southwark Bridge. His next employment was in 
the interesting task of marine and trigonometrical surveying, 
under Mr. Francis Giles, for the choice of harbours and a packet 
line between the south-west coast of Scotland and the nearest Irish 
shore. In the survey also of the river Tyne, and in those for 
several canals to be made in different parts of England, he gained 
further experience at the of twenty-one.- He assisted, soon 
afterwards, in examining the position of Woolwich Dockyard, 
which his father had in vain advised the Admiralty to give up, 
together with that of Deptford, concentrating all the esta- 
blishments for naval construction, repairs, equipment, stores, and 
armament in one great dockyard and arsenal at Northfleet. This 
scheme, which was approved by Pitt and Melville, would in 
Rennie’s judgment have rendered it needless to create the now ex- 
isting dockyards at Sheerness and Chatham. We have lately seen 
the abolition of the Woolwich Dockyard, upon which 340,000/. was. 
spent under his supervision; but it was hardly possible for any 
Government, fifty or sixty years ago, to foresee that changes in 
naval architecture would make it useless for our present fleet. There 
is perhaps a little too much disposition to test the discernment 
shown by long past Administrations in any particular decision 
by the measure of subsequent experience or later acquirements in 
science. The projected ship canal from Portsmouth to London, 
one hundred yards wide and twenty-feur feet deep, passing from 
Guildford down the valley of the Wey to the Thames, might possibly 
have been made, as Sir John Rennie thought, at half the cost of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. Whether it would have 

roved so useful, at this day, as to su e the London and South- 
Western Railway is another question ; he evidently did not think 
so in the railway times. 

Among the harbour works of this able engineer were those of 
Portpatrick and Donaghadee, Kingstown, Whitehaven, Sunder- 
land, Ramsgate, and last Hartlepool, with others in the British 
islands; and he furnished designs for Oporto, St. Ubes, and so on, 
at the request of the Portuguese Government. Besides these im- 
| provements, more fully described in his book on British and 
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Foreign Harbours, he recommended, jointly with Mr. Murray, 
some desirable measures for making rt i harbour acces- 
sible at low tide. The various inventions of machinery in 
which he was associated with his brother George as partner, 
were applied sometimes to the public service. ‘They are used 
in the “— victualling establishments of Stonehouse and Ports- 
mouth. is firm supplied the steam-engines for our ships of 
war at an early period. Sir John Rennie claimed the merit of 
having induced the Admiralty to adopt both the high-pressure 
condensing system and Penn's oscillating engines. His connexion 
indeed with some of these improvements was extremely slight, 
amounting to little more than an influential opinion in their 
favour. other cases, as in that of the screw propeller, when he 
and his brother had been employed merely to construct what other 

had invented, Sir J » Rennie led the Government to take 
it up. His precise enumeration of every piece of work, advice, or 
——— contributed by himself to the material conveniences 
of this age is characteristic of a prudent economist of professional 
renown. 

In the railway department of engineering, on the contrary, Sir 
John Rennie was the author of many projects which were destined 
not to be carried into execution. He was, indeed, with his 
brother and Mr, Vignolles, and with George Stephenson, engaged 
on the Liverpool and Manchester line, and he laid out the Brighton 
and the Blackwall railways in 1838; but for other designs of this 
nature he failed to gain support. He would have conducted the 
London and Birmingham line by way of Aylesbury, Banbury, 
Bicester, and Warwick, which would have been more natural and 

eeable to ancient habits of tratlic. At the same time George 
nie would have continued the railway from Birmingham to 
Liverpool by Stafford and Runcorn, with a bridge there over the 
Mersey ; and the Trent Valley line might have been spared. The 
first-mentioned plan was superseded - the Stephensons’ line to 
Birmingham following that of the Grand Junction Canal; the 
second was put aside for Telford's canal continuation from Bir- 
mingham to join the Bridgewater Canal to the Mersey. We have 
not much fault to find with the London and North-Western as it 
is; but there would have been some advantages in the combination 
which the Rennies had in view, making Birmingham the middle 
int of communication from Manchester or Liverpool to London. 
fh like manner, with regard to the Great Northern line, which 
was laid down in 1845, it may be admitted that a line taking Lin- 
¢coln on the road to York, as proposed by the Company with which 
Rennie and Giles were connected, had prescriptive custom in its 
favour. The railway bridge over the Severn on Rennie’s Bristol 
and Chepstow line might perhaps have prevented the need for 
tunnel under that river now in construction, since it would have 
brought South Wales nearer to London as well as Bristol nearer 
to Liv 1. Sir John always regretted the neglect by the South- 
Eastern Railway Company of his Central Kent line, by Gravesend, 
Rochester, and Maidstone, to Dover, with a length fourteen miles 
less than what they made of their Dover line. The unlucky 
shareholders of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, which 
long afterwards came into existence, upon a hollow financial 
footing, to answer the same ends of traffic, have yet more cause for 
t. Another case in which serious competition might have 
been averted, by the timely adoption of a more direct line offered 
to a Company already in possession of the traffic, is that of the 
Mi line to Manchester, or something like it, taking in 
Leicester and Burton. The London and North-Western Company 
did not exactly see it. 

The simple mention of all Sir John Rennie’s various engineering 

ont and — unfultilled a, or those performed by other 

ie, Wi occupy too much of our space. this multiplicit 
which left him, after a wealthy he 
sometimes enjoyed with keen mental relish the opportunities 
of foreign travel. His more leisurely tour in Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, and Keypt, during the two years before his father's 
death, is slightly flavoured with a romantic quest of adventure, 
congenial to the British rambler in those regions and in those 
Byronic days. Among ferocious klephts and banditti, the Suliotes 
and Mainotes and the lordly Moslem of the classic peninsula, this 
young Scotchman from an office in Stamford Street, Blackfriars, 
goon felt himself quite at home. One wonders if he wrote any 
poetry more or less in the strain of Childe Harold. He studied 
meantime, with commendable taste and zeal, the antiquities, the 
topography, and architecture of Athens and other Greek cities. It 

not of course be sup that he could have anything to 
tell us, from his observations in 1821, that is not now familiar 
to all the world. Some features indeed of the old Turkish 
rule in the Levant, before the Sultan’s empire was half reformed, 


half dismembered, and partly ruined, might be noted as tokens of 
an unregretted past. ‘he same remark would perhaps apply to 
Rennie’s experiences of Spain in 1833, at the outbreak of the first | 
Garlist War; and with the suggestion of a similar doubt whether | 
modern progress is absolute and universal. Of both those 
eountries, and perhaps of the Mediterranean shores all round, it is 
searcely too much to affirm, as he does of Tunis, that they aie 
still capable of prosperity with a different sort of people and | 
government. This reflection does not accompany Sir John Rennie | 
to of or Sweden and | 
where he surveyed or superintended particular undertakings, | 
though with results less from defects or 
their chief administration, than he had hoped to achieve. The 
Swedish railway scheme is associated with the exemplary career 
of John Sadleir, who may stand as a set-off against the typical 


brigand of Calabria and of the Morea, to prove the superior blessed- 
ness of our civilization. But Sir John Rennie did not travel as 
a sentimental moralist ; he took a robust pleasure in meeting with 
rough folk and hard fare on the byroads of Southern Europe. At 
the Portuguese frontier village of Ogana, being warned that the 
whole population was ina plot to rob him, he invited them all to 
a feast and dance at both the two village inns. He then, having 
played the agreeable host, and paid the bill overnight, decamped 
early in the morning without taking leave of his guests, a trick 
worthy of Ulysses. With compliments to the women, cigars and 
glasses of liquor for the men, and frank good-humoured civility 
to all, he could make his way in safety among the wildest 
mountaineers beyond reach of a protecting police. Sir John was 
one of the founders of the Travellers’ Club, Dut was never what is 
now considered a great traveller. His only expedition further than 
those we have mentioned was to inspect and direct some harbour 
works at the Azores, which he twice visited, in the winters of 
1861 and 1863. These personal reminiscences of foreign life, 
manners, and scenery form an entertaining mixture with the 
account of his engineering labours and designs. It deserves to 
be carefully reprinted, with the special illustrations which we 
have ventured to suggest. 


THE GENERAL STAFF AND ITS PEACE DUTIES.* 


HE name of Colonel Bronsart von Schellendorf is familiar 
to many persons as that of the officer entrusted on the German 
side with the brief negotiation which ended in the surrender 
at Sedan. Before and during the war he occupied an important 
sition among the assistants whom Count Moltke kept at 
is side; and his appointment subsequently to the charge of 
the statf of the Guards Corps is a testimony at once to his 
efficiency and to the thoroughness of the conditions of the 
service of which he is a member, which require that head- 
quarter duties should be interchanged ever and anon with those 
more directly connected with the care of troops. The volume 
he now offers us, confined purposely to the peace duties of the 
staff, is of far wider scope than the title signifies. Indeed, so 
various and interesting are its separate sections that we can do 
little more than indicate generally the contents of the greater part 
of them. The service, as treated of here, excludes of course the 
actual operations of war, since staff duties in relation to these 
are reserved for another volume. In this part, however, are 
to be found, completely elaborated, such distinct subjects as the 
meaning and duties of staff organization in its theory and prac- 
tice; the growth of the present system of Prussia—it should 
perhaps be said of Germany; the conditions of the same ser- 
vice in each of the other great armies of the world, our own in- 
cluded; the whole peace arrangements of the German army on 
its present footing, as viewed apart from the same force in the 
gigantic proportions which it attains when mobilized; the 
means of bringing it suddenly into the field if the word be 
given; finally, the practical work of the staff in its three great 
peace duties of the bureau, the ordering of grand manoeuvres, 
and the practice of reconnaissance. As one of the least known 
of these subjects we select the second, in dealing with which 
Colonel Bronsart gives us a complete historical treatise on his own 
special service. He here shows at once breadth of view and 
severe study of detail; and where he errs, the errors are so far 
excusable that they are national, and that he writes above all for 
his own comrades. 

In the old days of the Prussian army the notion of a staff seems 
to have been restricted to certain high officers, who were found to 
be necessary by the Electors of Braudenburg when first forming a 
standing military force, just as a similar discovery was made b 
our own Parliament about the same time, when fairly conc, | 
to the Civil War. Thus an ordinance of 1657 provided for the 

y of a Commissary General, a Quartermaster-Geueral (at first 

nown as the General-Wachtmeister), and two Adjutants-General, 
besides two so-called Quartermasters-General, charged especially 
with the engineer services of the Electorate. A deputy to the 
Quartermaster-General or Chief Engineer (for the functions were 
originally united), and two other engineers of rank, not specified, 
were soon afterwards added. It is clear that the duties of the 
Quartermaster-General’s department were for a long period supposed 
to be inseparable from the engineer branch of the army; or, as 
Colonel Bronsart tells us :— 

Although the commissariat staff was formed specially for each campaign, 
the Quartermaster-General and his assistants had constant employment during 
peace time in the engineer branch. And it tollowed from these conditions 
that the historical development of the Prussian Quartermaster-General’s staff 
is from the first associated with the latter, and its very one-sided functions 
among the general staff ; and that the close connexion of the general staff 
with the corps of engineers lasted through more than a century down to 
the year 1866, when the Chief Engineer, General Geusau, was at the same 
time Quartermaster-General. 

To which it may be added, since the author here rather states the 
facts than explains them, that the original connexion wasa natural 
one enough, and the complete distinction which began when 
Scharnhorst, coming into power aiter Jena, first made of the 
scattered regimental units or bodies of engineers a fourth tield arm 
of the service under his friend Gneisenau, was but the adoption of 
a proper division of labour. That most sagacious of organizers saw 
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that the time had come when armies could no longer be left to 
wait till the staff should prepare and assign a suitable force of en- 
gineers for each specific operation, but must carry what was neces- 

of this branch with them wherever they move, just as they 
did their guns and horses; and that this could only be done by 
making it of the regimental forces to be combined in each 
division. Even he, however, so little leaned to what is now the 
tradition of the service that he chose for the head of the engineers 
a simple staff officer who happened to have distinguished himself 
in the defence of Colherg. ‘The change was an important as well 
as a just one ; and if the engineers lost for the time in position, 
they gained so largely in efficiency that the Prussian model of their 
employment for tield duty as devised during Scharnhorst’s adminis- 
tration has become the standing -pattern for the armies of the 
world. 

Having mentioned this later separation rather briefly, Colonel 
Bronsart goes back in point of time, and we jollow him, to note 
the changes made by Frederick in the system of the staff as 
bequeathed to him. This had consisted, as before mentioned, 
mainly of the appointments of certain heads of departments. But 
at the time of his first Silesian campaign of 1741 we tind added 
to these eight colonels, acting pretty much as what we should 
call divisional adjutants-general, pos § certain majors as aides-de- 
camp. On the ie hand, the Quartermaster-General’s stati’ was 
reduced to four officers, and a year later to two, a fact which is 
explained by our author as follows :— 

Frederick II, kept but few officers on his Quartermaster-General’s staff. 

The zreat King was not only his own chief of staff, but he also filled in 
manifold ways the functions of staff officers of the lower grades. The King 
himself wrote out the proposals for operations, orders for the general dis- 
tribution of troops, and special instructions, or at the least he dictated them. 
Orders for battle he gave by word of mouth. If he wanted help he had his 
ai(ies-de-camp, some engineers, and mounted orderlies. The Quartermaster- 
General's statt hardly existed thercfore even in name. 
All this intense, and it may be said, with due deference to Mr. 
Carlyle, somewhat meddlesome and dangerous activity, is the very 
antipodes of the modern German military ideal, which is to create 
a system that shall not leave success dependent on any single man’s 
brains. However much Frederick’s biographers may hold it up to 
admiration, it stands self-condemned by the fact that lie abandoned 
it as soon as Prussia was relieved from the terrible pressure of 
the Seven Years’ War and the Peace of Hubertsburg gave him 
time for thought. Then he began at once to reverse the practice he 
had clung to during the ever-recurring exigencies of the struggle, 
and set about the foundation of a stafi such es modern ideas 
make it, composed not merely of a set of heads of Cepartments, but 
of selected otticers taken for the time from regimental] work for the 
purpose of assisting their superiors in the higher duty of organizing 
and leading the whole mass. Its beginning was modest enough. 
Six lieutenants were “ posted to the staff for general duties,” ac- 
cording to the modern phrase, svon after peace was signed, though 
no distinctive uniform was given them. But the number in 
the following year, as the King’s ideas grew clearer, was in- 
creased to twelve, and this again a little later to fifteen. And, 
having once selected them, Frederick paid great attention to their 
proper instruction, and enforced a preliminary strict examination 
on those specially educated officers, as Colonel Massenbach, who, 
having already gained a local reputation for knowledge, were 
allowed to join the new service from armies belonging to other 
States of Germany. 

Much is told us of this officer, whose connexion with the un- 
happy events of 1806 has made his name of peculiarly ill odour with 
Prussians. Colonel Bronsart declares that justice all the more de- 
mands the recognition of the services which he performed as deputy 
to the veteran General Geusau, the head of the department, in 
introducing that sort of practical training on the ground which is 
now recognized as the A BC of a staf officer's education. He 
laid out a regular course of this each summer, the winter follow- 
ing being devoted to indoor instruction, chiefly in the subjects 
raised by reconnaissance. Many of his favourite ideas, notably that 
of registering exactly all the available positions to be used in a 
country in the event of war under every possible contingency, have 
been condemned by experience. But he had the merit of first in- 
stituting a course which should throw each student for the higher 
staff on his own individual resources, and making him work alone 
so as to teach him to think for himself. Much comment is addel 
on the errors which marred his conception. But they may be 
compressed into the one statement that he gave theory and fixed 
rule altogether too large a place in his system, and, in fact, made 
the mistake, so common with cleset mn cy of imagining 
that bodies of men were to be as easily handled as pawns on a 
chessboard. The key to his notions of the qualifications for the 
service over which he presided may be found in the test he pre- 
vailed on King Frederick William to enforce. All candidates for 
admission were to be subject to an examination in geometry, 
trigonometry, fortifications, tactics, the art of war, and military 
history ; as though, supposing officers to be found really qualitied 
in all these, there coul any need of instructing them for years 
afterwards in theory. A competitive eamniinatinn of thie highly pro- 
fessional type was held in thos, and of thirty-nine candidates the 
twenty-two best wereadmittedas probationers. Some, however, will 
be ready to condone this excessive zeal for pen and ink when the 
learn that, out of the grants made for the education of the J 
1,500/., or more than one-sixth, was for the expenses of the summer 
reconnaissances, But the fatal day of Jena was now at hand. 
Massenbach and his theorists were carefully distributed over the 


Prussian corps, “ but failed to turn misfortune from their side.” | 


And this teacher of- war by compass and measure himself earned 
undying ignominy by counselling the first shameful surrender in 
open field, the capitulation of Prenzlau, “an evil example” (says 
our author) “ which worked perniciously ” elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, as the book well shows, his successor, Scharnhorst, 
had the foundation of a better system ready to his hand. His 
genius, as appears from Colonel Bronsart’s details, seized on all 
that was worth retaining, and eliminated the unpractical and 
pedantic. He taught the staff to work with the generals and 
troops as well as alone, and bequeathed to Prussia in this, 
as well as so many other parts of the military organization he 
established, a system so sound and eflicient that it survived and 
grew in strength through the lassitude of the long peace that 
followed Waterloo, and burst on the astonished enemy in alk 
its powers in 1566. The world looked on with amazement atthe 
celerity and certainty with which a quarter of a million of soldiers 
who knew no training but that of peace burst over the Bohemian 
mountains before Benedek could concentrate his veteran army to 
meet them, converged on his position so suddenly that he was 
forced to fight at an utter disadvantage, and finally came into 
decisive action with such steadiness and vigour that lookers-on: 
declared their tactical training to surpass even the s ical: 
leadership which had won them their first advantages. Nor 
must it be forgotten—and a study of the pages before us will 
prove useful to those who would ignore it—that the same ever- 
active system has led the Prussian General Staff, under its present 
famous chief, to utilize the experience of two great wars so as to 
fill up every possible defect discovered by the events of 1866 and 
1870. “ Think nothing done while aught remains,” the motto put 
by the poet into a conqueror’s mouth, might well be assigned to 
this indefatigable corps; aud it is drawing fresh strength trom the 
fact that a grateful Empire acknowledges its public services in the. 

ast, and looks to it as a chief guard in the future. Colonel 

rousart evidently feels the power of this sentiment, though the: 
coldness of a semi-oflicial style, which much mars in our view 
the attractiveness of his work throughout, forbids'him to dilate: 
on that popular side of the military question which in Germany 
just now, with the growing freedom of her Diet, is certainly not 
the least important. 

We have not space for even glancing at the contents of the other 
sections of this instructive volume. It is professedly not critical, 
and the author rarely comments on the facts which he brings 
together. Had he done’so in that chapter which treats of our 
own staff the result would have been full of lessons, for so clear a 
view of its organization and condition was never put together 
before, and Colonel Bronsart evidently possesses the qualities of 
a perfectly impartial judge. In the few pages devoted to owr- 
selves no point of importance is omitted. e note such points as 
the crédit given to the practical character of our administration for 
the contrivance of putting the whole army thoroughly under a 
civilian administrator, whilst reserving for military authority the. 
disciplinary care over its members. e admire the insight which 
enables a foreigner to understand how thoroughly dual this 
administration was not long since, from the fact that bringing the 
Horse Guards to the War Oflice lessened the receipt of letters at 
the latter by six hundredaday. We also mark the pail observa~ 
tion that our Intelligence Department appears so short-handed that 
the mere correspondence of the military representatives of the 
Foreign Office alone might keep it occupied; the judgment as to 
our minor expeditions, that the staff is out of all proportion to the 
number of troops employed; the sly remark that, though we in 
theory adhere to the old subdivision of duties between the 
adjutant and quartermaster-general throughout, in the lowest grade. 
the brigade-major manages to perform both; and, finally, the 
striking comments on our overmanned War Office, where, as Colonel. 
Bronsart truly says, much of the time of the higher og staff 

in ceaseless communication on details with the clerical 
officials, He further remarks that their position in this respeet 
differs entirely from that of any other military staff in the world. 
In fact, want of personal responsibility, want of confidence in- 
others, want of unity in action—relics of a past age when military 
jobbery had to be met at every turn—are the tribute now paid to- 
an evil system which its defenders in their blindness suppose te 
be a cheap and honest administration. 


MELINDA THE CABOCEER.* 


R. SKERTCHLY has undoubtedly enjoyed ample oppor 

tunities of studying the customs of the natives of the Gold. 
Coast. In 1871, in an evil hour for him, he accepted the ing 
invitation of the King of Dahomey to poy a friendly visit of a 
week. The monarch overwhelmed his white guest with civilities 
and honours, but declined altogether to speed his departure. W hat. 
was worse, he never permitted the distinguished stranger to stir 
from his capital except under a strong guard; and when Mr. 
Skertchly id get leave of absence in the interior, his escort had 
orders to keep moving at the rate of thirty miles a day. But Mr. 
Skertchly, who seems to be a highly intelligent man, made the 
best of a disagreeable situation. He struck up acquaintanceships~ 
with ry aeery of the Court and officers of the army, and in- 


formed ’ minutely as to many things in the country which. 
he was not permitted to judge of ‘hs own eyes. came, 

* Melinda the Caboceer; or, Sport in Ashanti: a Tale of the Gold 
Coast. By J. A. Skertchly, Author of “ Dahomey as It Is,” &e. Lontion: 
Chapman & Hall. 1876. 
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back to publish an entertaining account of his experiences in 
Dahomey, which we had the pleasure of noticing in a former num- 
ber; and now he has supplemented it with a volume of sport and 
adventure, of which, however, the scenes are chiefly laid within 
the borders of the Ashantee country. His present book, as he 
tells us, is fiction founded on fact. The thread of romance which 
runs through the chapter is spun out of the personal narrative of 
a Caboceer (officer) in the service of King Koffee Kalcalli, who, 
having lost at once his liberty and his bride, ultimately recovered 
the one and the other; “while many of the hunting scenes,” he 
adds, “ are taken from my own adventures in Western Africa.” 

We should say that the book is likely to be more successful 
with enthusiastic youth than with critical middle age. There is 
abundance of “ go” in it, and it is overcharged with thrilling in- 
cident. But the most obvious reflection is that nothing short of 
an almost impossible amount of marvellous good fortune could 
have brought the heroes, Danvers and Fortescue, through the 
manifold perils that beset them; while the victories they achieved 
over the savage animals they encountered are only to be paralleled 
by the labours of the heroic demigods of mythology. They emerge 
with honour and trophies from the midst of troops of ravening 
lions. They bag elephants by braces and leashes, bringing down 
the infuriated monsters with unerring aim when death in its most 
appalling form has approached them almost within arm’s length. 

ey have hand-to-hand grapples with gigantic pythons, who 
steal on them in the darkness in their very sleeping quarters. 
Scorpions, eleven inches long, drop down on their persons and get 
entangled in their boots and gaiters. They fall among hordes of 
driver ants, who stick them over with their remorseless stings as 
thickly as the quill points upon the fretful porcupine. Fetiche 
men armed with the murderous knife come Geodeced at the slightly 
barred doors of their dwelling. Revengeful savages tender them 
poisoned viands. Nor is the happy impunity they enjoy limited to 
their own persons. It extends to their black retainers, in whom 
they were most exceptionally fortunate, and in whom from the first 
moments of acquaintance they inspire a devoted attachment. Aziza, 
the mighty hunter whom they have been lucky enough to engage 
in their service, risks his life for one of his white masters the first 
day of his engagement. He and Melinda, the Ashantee Caboceer, 
twice snatch themselves from the jaws of death in the shape of in- 
furiated alligators and a current hurrying them to a waterfall, by 
swinging themselves at the critical moment into the drooping 
boughs of a tree that chanced to hang convenient. At Coomassie 
they reverse the actual experiences of Mr. Skertchly in Dahomey, 
for the terrible Koffee Kalcalli not only receives them cordially 
at their coming, but dismisses them tolerably promptly with gifts. 
Up the country they have the misfortune to get involved in 
native quarrels; their presence inspires courage and discipline in 
a panic-stricken tribe, while their breechloaders turn the tide of 
battle against a host of warriors in the flush of victory. Finally, 
they assist the love-lorn Caboceer to recover his ravished bride, 
much in the manner of Cooper's Indian romances; and in a frail 
canoe they run the gauntlet of lurking dangers down an unfamiliar 
river swarming with savages. But, in spite of luck, coolness, and 
courage combined, we doubt if they could have extricated them- 
selves with credit and safety had they not got on as admirably 
with the natives as if there had never been any confusion of 
tongues. Aziza and Melinda speak English with such purity and 
fluency that we should have imagined, as a matter of course, that 
their speech was translated, were it not for the occasional inter- 
polation of such stereotyped phrases as “for true.” This is 
the less surprising, however, since the village headmen in the 
remote interior have apparently mastered our idioms even to the 
length of indulging in graceful antithesis and appropriate slang. 
A chief beyond the inland frontier of Ashantee congratulates them 
in the following easy terms on the glorious victory the Englishmen 
have helped him to gain:—“ Truly white people know how to 
fight too much, they never say die, and are as fierce in war as 
they are peaceful in their friendship.” In fact, next to the piled- 
up sensationalism of the narrative, the general tone of the con- 
versation tends to dispel illusion, and reminds us that the author 
is making a book and taking liberties with prosaic reality. For, 
in its way, the talk of himself and his English companion is as 
little probable as that of Aziza and the Caboceer. They 
enliven the most critical situations with chuckling over old Joe 
Millers; and, on the occasion we have referred to, when they and 
the fetiche man are on opposite sides of a frail enclosure, Danvers 
takes the opportunity of entertaining Fortescue with an incident 
that happened to him in High Holborn. 

But, on the other hand, the volsimes contain much that is in- 
teresting with regard to African sport, zoology, and scenery, as 
well as the manners and mode of living of the natives and the 
horrible “ customs ” of their Court ceremonial. As to the latter, 
it would seem almost hopeless to put them down ; because, strange 
to say, though the people are their victims, they are countenanced 
by a strong popular sentiment. When a king dies, and there is a 
massacre in celebration of the funeral, the courtiers and their 
attendants pass through the gates of a bloody death into an 
existence more assured than the one they are leaving. When 
any event of importance occurs—when a white traveller, for 
example, arrives at Coomassie—it is etiquette that the king should 
fi y announce it to his ancestors in the spirit world. He 
slays and sends off a couple of messengers, and, according to 
Mr. Skertchly, there need be no difficulty in finding volunteers 
for the errand. For those who carry such a commission will be taken 
every care of in the spirit palaces to which they are despatched ; 


while the ordinary poor who die in course of nature are condemned 
to an eternity of torpid insensibility, with just vitality enough to 
make them sensible of their misery. That this theory is a just one 
seems confirmed by the demeanour of the doomed victims. With- 
out being apparently under the influence of stimulants, they have 
been seen actually to beat time cheerfully to the music played in 
announcement of their imminent end. In most cases, however, 
they are effectually prevented from giving expression to feelings 
either of anguish or contentment, for a knife is skewered through 
their cheeks by way of gag, and their arms are firmly pinioned 
behind them. And the ceremony of slaughter shows a ghastly 
delight in butchery and bloodshed for their own sakes. The 
victim’s head is struck off upon a war drum; the blood is 
suffered to stream into a calabash, and is afterwards smeared 
over the persons and weapons of the bystanders; while the 
affair is treated as a necessary interlude in the business which the 
monarch is transacting for the moment. At least it is likely to 
be more impressive to strangers than the dull details of our own 
Court etiquette, and it says much for the nerve of Fortescue and 
Danvers that they told the tyrant who had just paid them the 
sanguinary compliment, that no white man could think well of 
him so long as he sanctioned such practices. Making every allow- 
ance for its assuring one’s future comfort, the custom of sacrifice 
must surely cloud the existence of many of the Ashantees if they 
ever give a thovght to the future. The monarch’s immediate 
Court circle is inevitably doomed in the event of his death, and 
the followers of men of any position have their lives bound u 
with that of their master. Even the twofold chance of deat 
may perhaps scarcely count for much with a singularly unreflect- 
ing race; but the capricious tyranny of the fetiche is always pre- 
sent to every man. The fetiche is a superstition in which every 
one has firm faith, and according to native notions it may 
either be a blessing or a curse. Thus Aziza, the intelligent hunter, 
is persuaded that a strip of hide with the hair on will act as an in- 
fallible talisman against all perils of the chase. But, in com- 
pensation for such occasional mercies, he has to place himself 
absolutely in the hands of the ghostly go-between who in- 
terprets or executes the will of the supernatural power, and 
insists on implicit obedience to any commands he transmits. 
Thus the priest bears permanent sway in the savage community, 
and is tolerated and protected by the State in any license of 
crime. If he is not sufficiently bribed, or if he bears any grudge 
against any one, he simply accuses his enemy in the name of the 
fetiche, and insists on an ordeal which he himself directs. As 
likely as not, the test of innocence may be swallowing strong poison 
with impunity. Add to these sanguinary customs, and to the abuses 
of malignant superstition, the general insecurity of life and pro- 
perty even in the most settled districts, and Mr. Skertchly’s pictures 
of Western Africa represent it as a hell upon earth; nor do we 
believe that the picture is greatly overcharged. The only villages 
safe from surprise and sudden destruction are those under the rule 
of some petty despot, who makes them pay dearly in one shape 
or other for his protection; as for the rest, the fact that the 
inhabitants may sold for slaves is sufficient to tempt the 
cupidity of their neighbours. And not even the fact that a 
dead man is worth less than a living one will check 
that natural taste for carnage which breaks out in the 
excited savage. As for the climate, of course a native will thrive 
where a European would pine or die, but even among the natives 
loathsome and deadly diseases are exceedingly common. And 
unless they should ever set about reclaiming their swamps and 
clearing away their pestilential jungles, they will never get rid of the 
fevers, alligators, serpents, and four-footed beasts of prey, which 
make their life so precarious in the most favourable circumstances. 
We gather rather from Mr. Skertchly’s former volumes than from his 
present one that he has but little faith in the perfectibility of the 
African, for we should say that, if there are many Melindas and 
Azizas, the race must have no small capacities for self-cultivation. 
But until things are changed considerably for the better, we should 
advise adventurous gentlemen fond of field sports to strike inland 
anywhere else than from the plague-stricken settlement of Cape 
Coast Castle. They can scarcely expect to have the good fortune 
of Fortescue and Danvers, or to re-embark themselves safely on 
board the English steamer, having escaped from men, beasts, and 
diseases. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE new series of M. Berryer’s works * cannot be expected to 
meet with the general popularity which his political speeches 
obtained. The questions discussed before the Parliamentary 
assemblies of France were of European interest, and had more or 
less an international character. We are now asked to appreciate 
a lawyer's powers of logic and eloquence as brought to bear upon 
legal disputes of a private nature; and the Plaidoyers appeal 
to the sympathies of those persons only who can admire style 
and argumentative skill, independently of the special subjects 
which have called forth these valuable qualities. It would have 
been impossible, even if it had been desirable, to print all M. 
Berryer’s legal speeches; many of them exist merely in the shape 
of rough notes, skeletons, or summaries; enough, however, is here 
preserved to give an excellent idea of the facile princeps among 
contemporary French barristers. The discourses contained in this 


* (Euvres de Berryer.—Plaidoyers. Vol.1. Paris: Didier. 
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first volume range over the twenty years beginning with 1815 
and amongst them will be fant tines delivered in defence of 
General Cambronne (1816), M. de Lamennais (1826), and M. de 
Chateaubriand (1833). 


Two more volumes of M. Michelet’s Histoire du XIX® siecle are 
now before us. The first, which takes us to the coup d'état of 
Brumaire *, is an attempt to rehabilitate the Directory, and to 
explain the struggle between the French Republic and the English 
Government headed by Pitt. Together with details on war 
and diplomacy, M. Michelet gives us curious particulars respecting 
the intellectual and religious movement of the day, and the various 
efforts made, on the one hand, to replace Christianity by a new 
form of religion, and, on the other, to reinstate Ultramontanist 
doctrines. Saint-Martin and the Théophilanthropists, Joseph de 
Maistre, and the Socialists of 1796, appear as the leading figures 
in this gallery of portraits, and a special place is reserved for that 
salon of the‘Rue du Bac where Mme. de Staél had raised the 
standard of constitutional liberty. 


The period from the Consulate to the end of the First Empire t 
was one of spurious glory for France, and was characterized by a 
steady and progressive decay, physical, intellectual, and moral. 
M. Michelet, of course, ascribes this deplorable state of things to the 
fact that the philosophical principles of the eighteenth century 
were not duly carried out, and that the Imperial Government 
endeavoured to bring about an alliance between the doctrines of 
the Encyclopédie and- the traditions of the Roman Catholic Church. 
We quite agree with him that sucha hybrid system can produce no 
good results; but wemust doubt whether the logical carrying out 
of the doctrines advocated in the Contrat social would be the best 
guarantee of libe: M. Michelet is so impulsive that his work 
cannot seriously claim to be a history; but it is suggestive, and 
many of his estimates of men and events are striking. It ma 
be regarded as a series of essays put together without muc 
method, in which the strangest conclusions are often drawn from 
the most fanciful hypotheses. 


The works of M. Philaréte Chasles, now collected in one uni- 
form edition, treat ofevery kind of subject, and deal with nearly the 
whole curriculum of literature, history, and philosophy. Happy in 
his selection of topics calculated to fill a lecture-room, M. Philaréte 
Chasles unfortunately fancied that the ers he enjoyed was due 
to an amount of erudition and a depth of thought which he never 

ssessed ; and his printed essays show this most conclusively. 
They are elegant improvisations, mixed with just enough of the 
scientific element to make them look profound without taking 
anything away from their agreeable character; but we are at a 
loss to discover the originality which is sometimes claimed for 
them. The present volume } deals with antiquity ; Greece, Rome, 
and Palestine are the fields where M. Philaréte Chasles carries 
on his investigations; and the book ends with an essay on the 
sources of the Latin and Teutonic ges. The introductory 
chapter, the best in the whole series, is a sketch of the influence 
exercised upon literature by religious and social institutions. 


The conférences§ delivered by Father Didon, the Dominican 
preacher, have reached a second edition, and appear now with a 
new preface. The object of the orator is to solve the old problem 
of the reconciliation of science and faith, and to show that a 
return to Christianity is the only possible condition of life for 
modern society. It is curious to observe how all the modern 
apologetical writers belonging to the Roman Catholic Church are 
loud in proclaiming that, far from repudiating science, they welcome 
its teachings and sympathize with its votaries. This is of course 
highly satisfactory, but the error committed by Father Didonand most 
modern Roman Catholic divines consists in maintaining that their 
Church has always manifested the liberal mind which is charac- 
teristic of MM. de Montalembert, Lacordaire, Gratry, and 
Didon himself. The six lectures printed in this volume are written 
in a popular style, and may be recommended as an interesting 
summary of Christian apologetics. 

One of the most melancholy facts in the Y apne condition of 
France is the decrease of the population. The small number of 
births is no doubt the principal explanation of this state of things ; 
but there is another cause — namely, the neglect with which 
children sent out to rurse are treated. In the case of foundlings the 
mortality resulting from the negligence of local authorities has 
reached enormous proportions, and the number of children still- 
born, now amounting to one-fifth of the total number of births, 
has increased five-fold in the course of twenty years. Dr. Brochard 
has devoted a very interesting little volume || to a thorough dis- 
cussion of this scandalous evil. Unfortunately, as M. de la Guéron- 
niére remarks in his preface, bureaucracy—that leprosy of French 
civilization—has always prevented the working out of useful plans, 
and Dr. Brochard himself narrowly escaped being the victim of 
red-tapeism ; so much easier is it to make revolutions than to in- 
troduce reforms. Dr. Brochard never ventures on a statement 
without supporting it by facts, and in so delicate a question as 
that which tase occupies him he takes special care to be accurate. 


* Histoire du X1Xe siécle, jusqu’au 18 Brumaire. Par Jules Michelet. 
Paris: Lévy. 

t Jusqu's Waterloo. Par Jules Michelet. Paris: Lévy. 

t L’antiquité. Par Philaréte Chasles. Paris : Charpentier. 
Ds L’homme selon la science et la foi ; conférences. Par le p. Didon. Paris: 

idier. 

La vérité sur les enfants trouvés, avec une préface par M, dela Guéron- 
Par le dr. Broc Paris: Plon. 


His conclusions are the following—(1) the tour, or place of 
admission for foundlings, should be re-established; (2) the system 
of relief now granted to the filles-méres should be considerably 
altered, so as to remove every possible encouragement to wilful 
neglect; (3) the care of foundlings must be transferred from the 
Government authorities to the hospitals; (4) the administrative 
inspection of foundlings must be replaced by medical supervision. 
An.appendix of illustrative documents terminates the volume. 

If we may believe M. Ribert *, Frenchmen certainly do not 
succeed as framers of political constitutions. He would probably 
say that the constitution promulgated by the First Republic is a 
perfect model; we do not think so, but we with him in many 
of his criticisms on the legislative work accomplished at Versailles 
during the course of last year. However, it hes at any rate the 
merit of existing; it is destined to be for at least five years the 

ide of public life, and the instrument of the national will ; 
it is wise, therefore, to make the best of it, and, instead of enume- 
rating its defects, to show how it can be worked. M. Ribert begins 
by sketching the fundamental principles of this Constitution ; he 
then examines in succession the to be performed respectivel 
by the Chamber of Deputies, the President of the Republic, an 
the Senate; he defines the province within which each of these 
three can lawfully act; and, finally, he shows how even the least 
satisfactory political mechanism may be worked with a certain 
amount of satisfactory results. Although M. Ribert does not actu- 
ally say so, he evidently ascribes to the monarchical factions of the 
Assembly the intention of what our neighbours call fishing in 
troubled waters, and of using a defective constitutional programme 
for the purpose of ruining the Republican cause. 

Colonel Fabre has written an account of the Franco-Prussian 
wart, compiled from official sources, and illustrated with 
thirteen strategical maps. He shows that only men of first-rate 
genius can tell beforehand the results of a campaign; Turenne did 
so in 1674, and Bonaparte in 1800. The Germans, five years ago, 
were equally successful ; not, however, in his opinion, because they 
possessed the same prophetic spirit, but simply through the blunders 
of their enemies. 

The recent publications of Messrs. Didot include a work of much 
artistic as well as literary value; we mean the illustrated reprint of 
M. Wallon’s Jeanne d' Arc.t First issued in an octavo form, it 
went quickly through two large editions, About the beginning of 
1875 a duodecimo edition, completely revised and considerably 
augmented, made its appearance ; and now it comes before us in 
the shape of a Christmas book, with all the resources supplied by 
the aay of modern art, such as a woodcuts, 
and maps. We may describe this magnificent volume as a museum 
in which every detail connected with the Maid of Orleans has been 
collected and enshrined. In addition to M. Wallon’s text we find 
here :—Ist, an essay on the armour and military costume in use 
during the fifteenth century; 2nd, a map of France referring to 
the same epoch ; 3rd, a note on the d’Arc family; 4th, a disquisi- 
tion on the literary and musical compositions devoted to the 
heroine; 5th, an iconographic supplement ; and, 6th, a facsimile of 
Joan of Arc’s letters. A copious alphabetical index forms the 
fitting conclusion of the volume. As in the same publishers’ edi- 
tions of Joinville and Villehardouin, the illustrations are uniformly 
copied from contemporary sources, and may therefore be trusted as 
accurate specimens of fifteenth-century ornamentation. 


As we are speaking of the Maid of Orleans, we may refer to 
a question connected with her which has often been discussed 
from different points of view. The English and Bourguignon 
chroniclers attempted to represent her asa mere instrument of the 
nobles who surrounded Charles VII., and even Sismondi gave his 
countenance to this absurd opinion. Other writers, such as Lingard 
and M. Henry Martin, have described her as acting under the in- 
fluence of a sort of hallucination, while M. Villiaumé attributes her 
success to simple genius and military tact. We need scarcely 
say that M. Wallon examines and rejects these various theories in 
his monograph; M. de Bourbon-Ligniéres has taken the mission of 
La Pucelle for the theme of a distinct work §, in which he endea- 
vours to prove that Joan of Are was distinctly and clearly 
inspired by God to save her country from foreign invasion. 


The expedition of the Duke of Guise against Naples is one of 
the least known episodes of the seventeenth century; it has 
suggested to MM. Loiseleur and enault de Puchesse a volume 
of much value ||, compiled with the care and erudition to be 
expected from them. The documents here published are the 
official letters exchanged between the Count de Brienne, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs under Mazarine, and the Marquis de 
Fontenay-Mareuil, French Ambassador at Rome. All these 

pers belong to the public library of the city of Orléans, where 
i Loiseleur, the curator, lately discovered them. The work 
begins with a long introduction explaining the cause of the expe- 
ditions undertaken by the Duke of Guise—expeditions conceived 
for the most trifling motive, and doomed to a melancholy issue. 


* Esprit de la constitution du 25 fevrier, 1875. Par Léonce Ribert. Paris : 
Germer-Bailliére. 


Par le colonel Fabre. Paris: 


t Jeanne d’ Arc. Par M. H. Wallon. Edition illustrée. Paris: Didot. 
§ Etude sur Jeanne dArc. Par M. le comte de Bourbon-Ligniéres, 
Paris : Société bibliographique. 
L’expedition du duc de Guise a Naples ; Lettres, instructions, etc. 
pul liées par M. G. Loiseleur et M. G. Baguenault de Puchesse. Paris; 
Didier. 
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The documents are accompanied by copious notes, and analysed 
in a sort of calendar, terminated by an alphabetical index. 

The small duodecimo recently published under the title L’habi- 
tude et Tinstinct* is the last work composed by M. Albert 
Lemoine, one of the most distinguished protessors of metaphysics 
in the University of France. It consists of two separate parts, the 
former of which, treating of habit, is the only one which the 
author was to finish. Previously to its publication it had 
been read at one of the sittings of the Académie des Sciences 
morales et politiques. The remainder is chiefly made up of 
sketches ths gman by M. Lemoine’s friends, and left exactly as 

amongst his pavers, except where the meaning 
required addition of a few explanatory 
sentences. The admirable manner in which M. Lemoine ex- 
plains the phenomena connected with habit makes us regret 
that he should not have been able to finish his researches. He 
begins by analysing the nature of habit, its effects, and its relations 
both to the intellect and the emotions; he then shows how it is 
affected by the will, and vice versd, concluding his observations 
on the importance of habit in the economy of 
human life. The second part of the volume, which treats of 
instinct, contains a criticism of the opinions maintained on this 
subject by Montaigne, Descartes, and Condillac; the hypothesis 
of a connexion between instinct and heredity leads to an able 
discussion of Lamarck’s views as expanded and illustrated by 
Mr. Darwin. M. Lemoine’s sketch, fragmentary as it is, will be 
found very interesting by all readers who are attracted by meta- 
problems. 
rench literature boasts already of several valuable works on 
St. Anselm, his life and his philosophy; we need only mention 
the well-known monograph composed many years since by the 
late M. de Rémusat. The Royal Academy of Belgium thought, 
however, that there was room for another essay on the subject; 
and the Abbé van Weddingen obtained the prize in a competition 
which was accordingly opened.t In five chapters M. van Wed- 
dingen examines the philosophical and theological system of 
Anselm from every point of view, studying it not only in 
itself, but with reference to the numerous controversies which it 
uced. The volume before us seems to be the coup dcssai 
of the young author, and we can only hope that the success it has 
obiained will encourage him in the pursuit of studies for which he 
seems eminently qualitied. 
The pamphlet | which M. Meydieu has translated from German 


into French is a psychological study of considerable importance. — 
The fundamental principles adopted by the author may be brieily | 
stated as follows:—Antagouism manifesting itself in combat 
is an essential condition of tue idea of right, and an integral part | 


of its nature. Every living being must resist attacks from outside ; 
but physical existence does not constitute the whole of man; our 
greatness resides in our moral existence, the necessary condition of 
which is right. The man who defends his right does more, there- 
fore, than struggle for a material object, a selfish advantage ; 
his property is only accessory to his person, and thus, whilst he 
defends his possessions, he really struggles for the seuse of his per- 
sonality, for the condition of his moral existence. If the pamphlet 


before us has commended itself to the Freuch translator, it is no | 
doubt on account of the historical applications introduced in the | 
second chapter, which have elicited trom M. Meydieu some excel- — 


lent remarks on the present state of France. 


| 
If we required a decisive proof that the most important works 


are not always the most voluminous, we might quote the remark- 


able essay lately published by M. Emile de Laveleye.§ One of | 


the favourite theories of the materialists is that the destiny of 
nations depends on their physical constitution; MM. Littré, Taine, 
and Vacherot consider this as an axiom ; they see nothing beyond, 
and in their fondness for physical causes they ignore facts as patent 
as the daylight. M. de Laveleye meets them with objections 
which they would find it very difficult to refute, and shows that 
religion is an element deserving at least as much notice, and carry- 
ing as much weight, as the qualities of the soil or the influences of 
the atmosphere. Noone can call in question M. de Laveleye’s com- 
petence to speak with authority on the dangers of the present 
situation. He isa religious and consistent member of the Catholic 


Chureh, and yet he brands Ultramontanism as the rock on which | 
the civilization of the nineteenth century must make shipwreck, | 


nisi Deus interest; his Liberalism cannot be impugned, and at the 
same time he reads to the I'rench Republicans a lesson which they 


might well-take-to heart. We hope that his pamphlet will have | 


a wide circulation. 

The philosophy of history is a science for which data are con- 
stantly accumulating, and which can theretore be more satis- 
factorily studied now than was half a century ago. The 
civilizations of Egypt, Assyria, Palestine, Greece, and Rome have 
few secrete for us, and in whatever direction we move, we feel that 
we are treading on comparatively safe ground. Lossuet’s Discours 


sur Chistowre- wniverselle on the one side, and Voltaire’s Essai sur 


les meurs on the other, show what the philosophy of history 


Bailliere. 
+ Essai critique sur la philosophie de St.-Anselme de Cantorbéry. Par 
Mgr. Pabbé van Weddingen. Brussels: Hayez. 


¢ Le combat r le droit. Parle docteur d'Ihering. Traduit en 
frangais par A. F. Meydieu. Paris: Durand. 
De Vavenir des catholi . Par Emile de Laveleye. Paris: 
§ peuples iques. eleye 


* Dhabitude et Pinstinct, Par Albert Lemoine. Paris: Germer- | 


| was when written under the influence of prejudice by men whose 
_ conclusions were formed long before they put pen to paper and 
| M. Aloys Berthoud, in an exhaustive article contributed to the last 
| number of the Bibliotheque universelle*, proves that, in history as 
well as in politics, the line of argument adopted by the Ultra- 
Catholics and Rationalists is fundamentally the same. Both parties 
alike deal in arbitrary and sweeping assumptions which they regard 
as above the reach of argument. “ The Pope is infallible,” exclaim the 
former ; “ A miracle is impossible,” retort the latter ; two assertions 
equally gratuitous, and equally illustrative of the logie of writers 
who fs the question at the very outset of their respective 
works. The number of the Zevue suésse in which M. Berthoud’s 
essay appears contains also an interesting criticism on Sir Arthur 
Helps’s Ivan de Biron, and a tale by Mile. Berthe Vadier which 
is much better worth reading than most of the numerous pro- 
ductions poured forth from the Paris press. 

The Seconde vie de Marius Robert ¢ is passable, notwithstanding 
| the questionable character of certain situations, and the idea de- 
| veloped by M. Paul Parfait may be called a moral one; but the 
| Roman de Béatrix t has not even the merit of style to redeem it ; 
| seldom has anything more offensive been offered to the public, and 
| it is the most disagreeable part of the duties of a critic that 

he is conrpelled to read such trash for the purpose of caution- 
ing others. The same remark applies to M. Hector Malot’s 
| Marquise de Luctlitre §, and it is a relief for us to take up M. Louis 
; Rambaud’s République de Martin||, although it belongs to a class 
| of novels in which we do not feel much interested—namely, poli- 
tical and satirical ones. 

Under the title Les Dianes et les Venus §, M. Arséne Houssaye 
has collected a few sketchy articles on Rembrandt, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Holbein, and other celebrated painters, ancient and 

| modern. The ladies occupy an important place in these half- 
dozen chapters, as might have been expected from an author 
| Whose favourite studies are always in the atmosphere of the 
, boudoir. 

M. de Laprade’s vigorous satires ** will be welcome to the great 
| Majority of readers. The first two originally appeared in the 
' Correspondant ; the third seemed too bold for insertion, and is 
| now given as a natural complement of the rest, after remaining 

unpublished for nearly five years. 


we universelle et Revue suisse. Décembre 1875. Lausanne: 
ride 

¢ La seconde vie de Marius Robert. Par Paul Parfait. Paris: Lévy. 

} Le roman de Béatrix, Par Robert Halt. Paris: Dentu. 

§ La marquise de Luciliére. Var Heetor Malot. Paris: Dentu. 

|| La république de Martin. Var Louis Rambaud. Paris: Charpentier. 

| Les Dianes et les Vénus. Par Arstve Houssaye. Paris: Lévy. 

** Tribuus et Courtisans. Par Victor de Laprade. Paris: Lemerre. 
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iving days February 21st and 22nd, at St. George's Hall, Langham Place.—For 
pS. apply to Mr. C. W. Wass, Picture Gallery. Crystal Palace. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.— 


The FOURTEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION and STUDIES is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


ORE’S GREAT PICTURE of “ CHRIST LEAVING the 

PRAZTORIUM,” with Dream Wife,"" The Night of the Crucifixion,” 

“ La Vigne,” * Soldiers of the Cross.” “Christian Martyrs," * Gaming Table,” «c.—DORE 
GALL Y. +35 New Bond Street. ‘Ten P ‘sist Admission, Is. 


WALTON. — WINTER EXHIBITION now 
N.—A Large Collection of Fine Water-Colour Drawings on VIE W.and for SALE. 
Sede Gallery, 191 Piccadilly. Ten till Dusk.—Admission, including Cataluzue, Is. 


(THE LION'S BRIDE. Professor GABRIEL MAX. 


brated Picture is NOW ‘W, at Arthur Tooth’s Gallery, 5 Li 


BRITISH MUSEUM.—The BRITISH MUSEUM will be 


CLOSED on the Ist and RE-OPENED on the sth of January, 1876. Visito 
beadmitted from the Ist to the 7th of January, inclusive 


J. WINTER JONES, Princi 
British Museum, December 27, 1875. 


oe - COLLEGE, London, 43 and 45 Harley Str Street, W. 


Patrons. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor-The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal._Rev. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D. 
Resident—Miss GROVE. 

The CLASSES for the Lent Term will in on Monday, January 17. The Entran 
for New Pupils’ will be held on ‘Thursday, the ut Ten A.M. A ‘Cambridge 
open to the Orphan Bonghitevect or Granddaughters of 2 Graduate of Cambridge, 
be coon, for a on the same day. Classes in Greek anil for Conversation in Modern 
will be Fag on = entry of Six names. [nilividual instruction in Vocal and 
ved on the College prem.ses by Miss Woop (who has 
Square, N.W. Prospectuses 


D Oo V E R 
President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Head-Master—The Rev. WM. BELL, M. A., late Scholar of Ch. Coll., Cambridge. 

A liberal education by G tes of the U 

— Fees, from Ten te Finteon Guineas perannum. Board in Masters’ Houses, £45 per 


he Col will RE-OPEN on Jone 


Three Ex ibitions of ue of fro’ Fifteen Guineas per annum, tenable for One 
or Three years, ure offered for open 


Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the competition: SECRETARY, 
WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esa., Town Clerk. 
ALDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL (near Watford). 
Founded A.D. 1597. 
Unie the New Scheme, Nine Exhibitions are founded, of the value of £50 per annum for 
hree Years, * to be tenable at any U te eee or other place of liberal education, or for the 

purpose of fitting the holder for some Professio: 

Also, Ten Junior and Ten Senior Platt are to pant established, 
about one-half, the latter nearly the whole, of the expense sty | in 


the School. 

An Election to Three Junior Scholarships, of the value of sn. sen, between fen a Three Years, 
will be held at the end of January. The age of must be | 
years. Two are to be entirely open, but one Herts 


and the adjoining ee 

The Terms for Boarders are 60 Guineas per annum, including the School Fees and charge for 
laundress. Further information will be given on application to the . ALPRED LEEMAN, 
Head- Master ; or to C. R. ViNEs, Esq., Brewers’ Hall, Addle Street, Aldermanbury 


GEDBERGH SCHOOL, Yorkshire. — NEW SCHEME. — 


Governors known for their Interest in New Cubicles, -rooms, 
Soatien, «e.; Lady Hastings’ Exhibitions, and othe: + Scholarahips_For details, to the 
Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 


GROVE HOUSE SCHOOL, Tottenham .—Boys are prepared 


for the Universities, for F ial Life. The premises contain 
Cricket and Running Ground, Sw imming Bath Fiver Workshops and Labo: 
and there is a Boathouse belonging to is constructed 
and the arrangements are those of a first gzace Public School. he i 
annum, and for Juniors £99 per annum. There are Three 7 
tenable tor three years. For particulars appiy to the Head-Master, 
The Station fur the School is Seven Sisters. 


Tor 
AR RC HDEAOON JOHNSON’S “SCHOOL, Oakham. Founded 
-Master, Rev. ROBERT TABRAHAM, M. A. it Master in 

Got —This SCHOOL has been recently reconstituted, and is now 
for training BOYS for Professional and Mercantile Regher ‘There are Sixteen Exhibitions of 
£32 a year cach at Cambridge, to which Scholars 
several of 230 and £ 


The Trustees intend to shortly Laboratories for Chemistry, 
&e. =a terms, £62 4s. = annum. For Prospectus, &c. address Rev. the 


'DUGATION in GERMANY.—The INTERNATIONAL 
COLLE near Bonn, on the Rhine. Principal, Dr. ALFRED pAseED- 

VILLE. per annum.—For prospectuses, ly toH. R. 

Master of the London International Coilege, Spring Grove, Isleworth, Middlesex, W. 


H ARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southam ee tet .—Students of this 


Institution have gained many appointments in the Services, the Control, &c., 
and many University distinctions, during the last few years. 


TPOURS, France. — Rev. C. DOWMAN, LL.B., T.C.D. 

(Ex-Mathematical Honourman) Receives FIVE PUPILS to for Uni- 
versity, and other Examinations. French Gentleman resident in the house. Vacancies.— 
83 Rampe de la Tranchée, Tours. 


PDR. HAYMAN, ex-Head-Master of Rugby, 


Aidingham, near Utverston, sea coast of Lancashire, prepares PUPILS 
Universities, xc. 


FrOLKESTONE.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. (Scholar) 
assisted by a anda staff of T 
forthe’ niversities “or a Pupils successful at the last 1 ight 


OOPER’S HILL, ARMY, WOOLWICH.— MORGAN 

JENKINS, M.A. (W. se EG assisted by an able Staff of Graduates in First Class 
Honours “yey a 2nd in Ist class of Nat. Sci. gr all prepares RESIDENT and NON- 
RESIDENT PUPILS for the above. Three out of F 
Hill, Tieee e out of Four at another for the Army, Two University Candidates for the 
(5th and 6th), and the ony Two sent up for Woolwich have passed._Address, 50 Corn 
Road, Westbourne Park, 


VV ICH, LINE, CONTROL, COOPER'S HILL.— 


of 
for the 


Rev. Dr. HUGHES (Wrang. Cam.), who has passed 300, has Pee ancies for 
the next Examinations. Classical, Science, French, German, and Dra tors. He can 
also recrive (quite distinct) younger PUPILS fora more extended course.. , W. 


vUCATION.—BOSTAL HILL, ABBEY WOOD, Kent.— 
Head-Master. Reterences to many Noblemen 
Seven to Sixteen.—Address, HEAD- 5 

REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—A Married 
CLERGYMAN, M.A. (late pad P oeum Duty. prepares a Few BOYS with his 


A limited number of BOYS received, who live on a home , entirely with the 
and Gentlemen. High Terms. Ages from 
to Sixteen.—4 ASTER, as 
own Sons for the Publ 7 Schools. 


verness. German spoken in the Schoolroom. 
Reference to the aster of Eton. Terms, £120.—Rev. J. LANGTON CLARKE, the Common, 
Ealing, Middlesex. 
SMALL HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL, Prapara for the 
Public Schools, &c., is conducted by an OXFORD Grapuan: igh Classical 
Honours), in a very Healthy District.—Address, REcTOR, Great pn ng Ipswich. 


MR. C. A. WALL, the French and German Master at Brighton 
College, receives BOARDERS. French is always spoken in the Boarding 


HIGHER EDUCATION of GIRLS.—A BOARDING-HOUSE 
opened for Pupils from a distance attending the High School for Girls zeemniay 
established my CROY DON by the Girls’ Baan ag: Day School Company. The House 
ive minutes’ walk x CA the Se! —For terms and references, apply to 
ton Lodge, Bedford Park, Croydon, S.B. 


ae M.P.’s, i —An ENGLISHMAN, late Tutor in a Public 
yn who has acquired the German, French, and Tealian on the Continent, 
CORRESPONDENT, &e.— H. H., 7 Here- 


T ITERARY PARTNERSHIP (£1,500)—A LADY or 

GENTLEMAN with this amount at command may be admitted as PAR’ R, with- 
out further liability, in the Guaranteed Profits of a Popuiar and Paying MON THLY MAGA- 
ZINE. Arrangements may also be made, if desired, for incoming Partner to Edit the Magazine 
at a Salary.—For particulars and interview address, MAGAZINE, 3 Ludgate Areade, E.C. 


H YPRoP! ATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. For Invalids and those re- 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Bathson the premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park, 


()VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under ( Contract 


for the conveyance of the Maile! tothe —_ eye India, Chi ustralia, 
The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navi y despatch their Gemmere! = South- 


ampt the Suez Canal, x: F d fi 
wit the ‘Overland Sails, every Monds rom — 35 Cockspar 
reet 
RGHTON. BEDFORD HOTEL.—F 
Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Genial and quiet. 
Rooms. Spacious Cotfee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Mrs. C. L. ATKINS, 


Sea and 


Long juites of 
Sea- Water Service in the How, 


ROBERT PARK, Jf ‘ 


afew Vecancies). wand by Miss 
may be had on application to Miss GROVE, at the College’ Offi 
PLUMPTRE, » Principal. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
For GIRLS between Five and Fourteen. 
Lady-Superintendent—Miss HAY. 
Assistant—Miss WALKER. 
The SCHOOL will OPEN for the Lent Term Monday, J: Ww. T bp 
by Professors of the College. Boarders received by Miss W oop, — rome 
he cea Miss Evans, 7 Melcombe Place, Dorset Square, N.W. Prospectuses may 
to Miss GROVE, at the College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, D D.D., Principal. 
HYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park. 
The COLLEGE will RE-OPEN January 10. 
The JUNIOR TERM begins January 10. 
The SENIOR TERM January 25. 
sees Names of Professors, Terms, xc., can be had on appli to the 
(CLIFTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—EIGHT or more 
Il be to COMERTITION t Midsu 1876, val 
Further particulars may be obtained of the SBORETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 
HE HIGH SCHOOL, MARGATE.—The EXAMINA- 
TION for the SCHOLARSHIPS at Se 
1976. The next Term will begin January 18. 
L®4 MINGTON COLLEGE. —Classical, Modern, and Junior.— 
Head- Master. Rev. WOOD, M.A., late Fellow 8 
Qxford. The begins January 25.—For particulars, apply. tothe Ken the Vite 


M4PPIN & WEBB, Manufacturers of 
F\LECTRO-SILVER PLATE 


OF the HIGHEST QUALITY. 


Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. Larger Edition on receipt of 12 Stamps. 
MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, POULTRY, E.C. ; AND 
OXFORD STREET (76, 77, and 78), WEST END, LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS—ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
31 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, for 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURAN 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 
OrFricke—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEST-END AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, 8.W. 


Governor—ROBERT GILLESPIE,Esq. | Sub-Governor EDWARD BUDD, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. 


Directors. 
Arbuthnot. Esq. 
rt Burn Blyth, Esq 
William Thomas Bran Esq. 
Major-General H. P. Burn. 
George William Campbell, Esq. 
George B. Dewhurst, Esq. 
rt B. Dobree, Esq. 
Geo. Louis Monck Gibbs, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. 
Henry Goschen, Esq. Colonel Ses /mour. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. Lewis A. Wallace, neg. 
A. C. Guthrie, Esq. William B. Watson, Esq. 


David Powell, Esq. 
William Rennie, Esq. 
P. F. Robertson. Esq. 
Robert Ryrie, Esq. 
David P. Sellar, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Notice is hereby given to Persons assured 
due at Christmas are ready to be delivered, and that Assurances on which the Premium shail 
remain unpaid after Fifteen days from the said Quarter-day will — me void. 
Fire Assurances can be effected with the Corporation at of F 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
y be effected either, with or without particip 
copies the pursuant to “ The Life Assurance 
on application. 
The Directors are ready to receive applications for Agencies to the Corporation. 


JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Directors, 
Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—G. J. SHAW LEFEVRE, Esq., M. 
Henry Hulse Berens, =... Richard M. Harv 


Henry Bonham-Carter, Right Hon. M. P. 
Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 


ion in profits. 
panies Act, 1870,” may be 


ban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq., M.P. Henry on 


Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 


Share Capital * present paid up ont invested.. 
Total Funds e 


N.B.--Fire Policies which expire at Christmas should be senewed at the Head Office, or 
with the Agents, on or before January 9. 


(THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL ; CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Under the new series of Life Policies the Assured are entitled to Four-Fifths of the Profits of 
the Participating class. Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. Fire Insurances upon equit- 
= + Premiums upon Fire Policies falling due at Christmas should be paid within 

ift ays thesefrom. 

r or tl be | Pr oe and last Report of the Directors apply as above, or to any Agent of the 
Company. 


LA W LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, London. 


Invested assets on December 31, 1874 


Income fur the past year ............-+ ° 512.730 
Amount paid on death to December last ..........0..0-- wees 10,228,346 
Reversiovary Bonus allotted for the five years ended 31st 
Decembber last. 662,104 
Aggregate y hitherto allotied 5,523,158 
The Expenses of } are under 1 per cent. on the Annual 


Tucome 

vat tent.on is especially called to the New (revised and reduced) Rates of Premium recently 
ad by the Office. 

“The Raves fo for Young Lives will be found materially lower om heretofore. 

E. orms of proposal, ac., Will be sent on application to the Office. 


against Fire, that the renewal Receipts for Premiums | 


BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
(CONSTITUTED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, A.D. 1695.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, £1,500,000. PAID UP, £1,000,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £385,000. 


London Office—43 LOTHBURY, E.C. 


The Bank open Current Accounts and receive Deposits at Interest ; 
issue Letters of Credit and Circular Notes, available in all parts of the 
World; undertake the Custody of Securities belonging to Customers, 
the Collection of Dividends, the Purchase or Sale of Stocks, &c., and 


transact all kinds of Banking business connected with Scotland. 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES. Buyers of the above are aesceree. to visit the SHOW- 
ROOMS of WILLIAM 8. BU RTON They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stove’, 
Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, | ire- irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot be approached 


elsewhere, either for V ariety, Novelty, Beauty of Design, or & it of W: 
or Price. 

£8. a. 
Black Register Stoves © « . 
Bright do., with Ormolu ‘Ornaments. ” 312. too . 
Bronzed Fenders ...... ee ” -3 9 to 1003 . 
Steel and Grote do. 310. too O16 . 
Chimney-pieces........ ” to 100, 
ireirons, set of three os CH . 


(Coal SCOOPS. _W ILLIAM S. BU RTON has 400 different 

Patterns of COAL SCOOPS on SHOW, of which he invitesinspection. The Prices vary 

from 2s. 4d. to 150s. Plain Black open Scoojs, from 2s. 4d.; do. do., zinc-lined, from 5s. 3d. ; 

covered Box Scoops, from 6s.; ditto, with Hand-Scvop, from - ‘Rs. 6d. ; do. do., with fancy 

ornamentation, from ls. ; highly tinished and ornamented. and fitted with imitation ivory 

handles, from 22s. to 150s. There is also a choice selection of Wooden Coal Boxes, with iron 
brass mountings, from 43s. to 130s. 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE, post free. containing upwards of 850 
Illustrations of his unrivalied Stock, with List of Prices and Plans of the 30 large Show- 
rooms, 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1A, 2.3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5. and 6 Perry’s Place; and 
1 Newman Yard; Manufactories, si Newman Street, and Newman Mews, London, W. The 
Cost of delivering Goods to any part of the United Kingdom by Railway istrifling. W. ILLIAM 

. BURTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
Illustrated priced Catalogue, with [erms, post tree.—249 and 250 Tottenham Court Road. 
Established 1862. 


| AMPS, BRONZES, and CANDLES.—BARCLAY & SON, 

tas Regent Street, London, 
LAMP MAKERS and WAX CHANDLERS to Her Majesty the Queen and 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 

Have now on view their new Stock of MODERATOR and KEROSENE TABLE and SUS- 

PENSION LAMPS, in real Japanese, Satsuma, and other artistic Foreign and Native Wares. 

ROMAN BRONZES, a choice selection of Models from the Antique Statues of the 
Naples - Museum, the Vv Vatican, &e. CANDLES of all descriptions. 


HARLAND & FISHER, 
33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
A A 8 RB SE 
CHURCH AND DOMESTIC DECORATION. 
PAINTED MAJOLICA TILES. EMBROIDERY. 
PAPER-HANGINGS AND ART FURNITURE. 
BRINSMEAD & SONS’ GOLD MEDAL PIANOS, 


with the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action, on the Three Years’ System, may ie 


["PeRIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1803. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.. and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,00. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate rates of premium. 
Prompt and liberal settlement of claims. 

Policies ges due at Christmas should be renewed before January 9, or the same will 
become v 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 
Chairman—HENRY ASTE, Esq. 
Orrice—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 


pi enix FIRE OF FIC &E, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTaBLISHED 1782. 
Promptacd liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances ettected in all partsof the World. 
GEORGE WM. LOVEL 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, i" } Secretaries. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
: PALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 1807. 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms, may be had at the Office or from any of the Company's 
Agents, Post free GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
NE MILLION STERLING has been Paid as COMPEN- 
SATION for DEATH and INJURIES caused by Accidents of all Kinds by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HON. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill and 10 Regent 


Street, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL. £1,000,000. 

Heap Orricke—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LUNDON. 
Luancues in Edinburgh, Caleutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong 

rrent Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
an a allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below ¥ £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. perann., subject 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter peri posits will be received on terms to be agreed wu) 
Billsissued at the current exchanze of the day on any of the Branches of th 
urchases eifected in Britisn and Foreign 3 ties, East India Stock 
Loans, and of the same undortahen. Securities, tm 
Interest drawn, and Ariny. Navy. and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Pa ot description of Banking Busincss aud Money Agency, Pritish and Indian, 


and 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


at every Music W Wigmore Street, London, W. Manufactory, the 
Brinsmnead Works, Grafton Road, N 


‘LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
Self-Coiling, Fire ot Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other Guninc. 


Prospectuses free. —C & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W. ; Paris, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Dublin. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


OLR CELEBRATED SCOTCH WHISKEY is distinguished 


for its great age and perfect purity, its mellow and delicious flavour, which causes it to 
rival the finest of French Brandies. It can therefore be strongly recommended as one of the 
most wholesome and pleasing of stimulants. Price, delivered tree i in London, 40s. per dozen, 
in quantities of two dozens and upwards, bottles and cases included. In bulk.in Edinburgh, = 
pergallon. Bankers : Bank of Scotland, Lothbury. References or cash required with first o: 
DOUGLAS & MASON, 
WINE MERCHANTS, % GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


LAZENBY & SON'S PICKLES, SAUCES, , and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole the Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces.and Condiments. so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to ee the Public that every article prepared by them is guaran 

as entirely Unadulterated.—92 Wigmore Street, or dish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 


Portman Square), and 18 frinity Street, London. 
The Admirers of this 


HARVEY’ S SAUCE.—Caution.— 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E.LAZENBY «& SON, bears the Labelused so many years, signed * Llizabeth Lazenby.” 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
EA & PER BIN 8’ U OC 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
LABEL, bearing their Signature,“ LEA & PERRINS, * which will be placed on every Bottle 
of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE after this Date, and without which none is Genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; Crosse & Blackwell, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally. tail, by Dealers in Sauces Gccachent’ the World. ,— Novi rember 1874. 


AR AC AS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article." —Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” ood. Water, aud Air, Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
NINE PRizE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


(\AUTION.—MAGNESILYNE, the new Pre aration, with a 
distinctive name to distinguish it from the spurious article, the “* Lancet” reviews thus :— 
"of the title Citrate of Magnesia to the common preparation iain cur opial 
col 
an roug. misleading, and should be discontinued.” “ 
Magnesilyne, in Bottles, Is. and 2s. 6d. each, of all Chemists. 
KINMOND & CO., LEAMINGTON. 


DIGESTION.—MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 
SINE. See og = La. Highly recommended by the Medieal Profession. Sold in 
an in oz ttles, at each.— mii ufac- 

turers, T. MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Sauare, 


PAINLESS. DENTISTRY.—Mr. G. H. JONES, 57 Great 


Russell Street. London, will be glad to forward a PAMPHLET, gratis and post free, 


which explains his improved system of adapting Artisicial Peeth w.tiout pain. 
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BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JANUARY. Postage free. 


Mops SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 


CATALOGUE for JANUARY. Postage free. The 


anuary Edition of Mudie’s Clearance es ie contains: The Life of the Prince 
i Vol. i Kinglake’s Crimea, Vol. mnyson’s Qu een Mary: The Greville 
Memoirs ; The Way We Live Now, by ‘anthony “rollone ; Signa, by “Ouida”; Miss Angel, 

Miss ; Three Feathers. lack; Valentine and his Brother, by 


hackeray 
iphant ; Eglantine; Fa Arlington ¢ ing a Air ; Toid in the Twilight ; Janet Don- 
caster ; and nearly Two Thousand other Books at the lowest current Prices. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 

r wing- les and Gentlemen's raries, 

and will be forwarded postage free on 


MUDPIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AII the Books 
in Circulation or on Sale at MU DIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON 
ARCADE, MANCHESTER, and from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 

Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


aE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, w. 
ions from One Guinea to any amount, Hae to ‘the supply required. All 
he best’ = jooks English, French, and German, i y 
wep Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
*«* A Clearance Catalog oe Ses Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 


also be had fr licatio 
BOOTH'S, CHURTON'S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street.near the ‘Polytechni ic. 


"THE SATURDAY REVIEW in AMERICA.—SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS, for any Time, at PUBLICATION PRICE, can be made with B. F. Stevens, 
17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. The Annual Subscription, including Postage, is 
£1 10s. 4d. or $7°58, Gold, and aay be remitted direct, or paid to the New York Agents of 
B. F. Stevens, Messrs.Invino & WILLEY, 34} Pine Street, New York. 


"THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz. 
74,75, 88,91, 255, 206, and 301 (clean copies)—at the Utlice, 33 Southampton Street, 


OOKS at a ‘at a Discount “of 30 to 75 per Cent., or 4d. to 9a. in 
the from the Published Sa —GILBE FIELD have just issued a 
CAT ALOGUE of recent purchases of BUUKS, all in new and clean condition, from the pub- 
lished prices of which they allow the above liberal discount. Catalogues gratis and postage 
free on application. 
GILBERT & FIELD, 36 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


Sixth Year of Publication. 


MA&cus WARD'S CONCISE DIARIES for 1876 are now 
at > ishe: arate ‘4 quarterly parts.. ..... are much smaller 
and hendier than thay otherwise woaliee isa very good plan.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


can, OF bags | SEASONS for phe A Pocket Almanack, with Four exquisite 
Cc 


CALENDAR 1876. A Date Block the Wall in 
d 


r every day in the year. 
1s. 6d. Of all Booksel! * 
MARCUS Warp | bed Co., London and Belfast. 


ln Now ready for 
and J. SMITH? S DIARIES. 


J. 
1: rranged on simple, concise. and convenient forms. Containing Commercial and 
eral enul Information. In a great variety of Sizes, to suit the Library, Table, Counting 
fen, and Pocket. Prices from 6d. to ay 
Published by T. J. SMITH. SON, £ Co. 83 Queen Street, Campsite, London, E.C. Sold by 
and and at, the Railway Stations. 
sts an 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
BY ELIJAH WALTON, F.G.S. 
ENGLISH I LAKE _SCE NERY: Twenty-two Views in the 


hiohest style with Descriptive Text by T. G. Bonney, M.A. 
y bound in £3 ) 


BY WILLIAM SIMPSON, F.R.G.S. 


PICTURESQUE PEOPLE; being Groups from all Quarters 
of the Globe: Eizhteen Chromo-Lithographs, with Desnigtive Text by the Artist 
himself. Elegantly bound in cloth, £2 10s, (See Prospectus.) 

don: W. M. Tuompsoy, 20 Cockspur Guest, Pall Mall. 


BITS AND BEARING-REINS. 
Fourth Thousand now ready, finely Illustrated, Is. 


Bus and BEARING-REINS. By Epwarp Forpuam 


FLOWER. 


“Mr. Flower has been descanting with great force and goodness upon the absurdity of 
ng-reins. St_Npecta ‘ator 

“A  ensible protest against the use. or rather the abuse, of bearing-reins.”—Evening Standard. 

“The pamphlet is admirably got up. and illust by three striking plates. '’— Bell's Lise. 
Mr.F understands what he is talking about, and observations 
should be re: who love horses."’—Sporting and Dramatic New: 

“We welcome, a brief pamphiet from the pen of Mr. Flower, aowlng the cruelty and 
gag 
ua Il yatrated bY b seh admirable series of drawings, showing the cruelty thus inflicted on the 

orse.””—Dai 

“Mr. Flower writes with the authority of a veteran horseman. His remarks are pithy, lucid, 
and to the purpose.” — Birmingham Post. 

“We maa that this vn of what Mr. Flower has to tell us,on this and kindred sub- 

jects, will be read by many.” —Echo. 

We cordially this extremely interesting and sensible 


“ Much useful information will be found in this pennphist: doom ge | Telegraph. 

“ Mr. Flower ies the field with energy, and with h power, too, as our readers 
will see if they as we hope h of them will és copy of his poten my 4 
Animal World. 

“Mr. Flower has our h earty good wishes for his success in the task he has so humanely and 
energetically undertaken." —Blackwood's Magazine. 

See this gentleman's unanswerable pamphiet. ‘Bits nd Bearing-Reins.’ "Punch. 
London: Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 
And (by order) of every Bookseller or Newsman. 


Public Opinion. 


New Edition, Enlarged, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
W AIFS and STRAYS, chiefl iy fom the CHESS BOARD. 
By Captain Hue A. KEKREDY, Vice- ident of the British Chess Association. 
We W. Moreas, 67 Barbican. 


Ready, each Is. 


RUGBY SCHOOL.—Remarks and Judgment of Vice-Chancellor 

Malins in Dr. Hayman’s Case, with Preface by J. MARSHALL HAYMAN. | Extracts 

from Minute Book of Governing Body, with Comments, "paited by S. R. TOWNSEND MAYER. 
ARTHUR H. Moxon, a Paternoster Row. And all Booksellers. 


Now ready, with Illustrations on Wood, from Drawings by the Author, and 
Photographs, 7s. 6d. 


PENDENNIS and ST. MAWES: an Historical Sketch of 


Castles. By Captain 8. PasFIELD OLIVER, Royal Artillery, F.S.A., 


Truro: W. LAKE, Princes Street. 
Now ready, Second Edition, cloth, 5s. 
best characterist' |-humoured satire." —A thenceum. 
volume is a Pu ic Opinion. 


London: ADAMS & FRascis, $0 Fleet Street. 


NEW NOVELS TO ASK FOR AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 


THE FOOL of the FAMILY, and other 
Tales. By JoHN DANGERFIELD, Author of “Grace Tolmar,” &c. 
The Titles of the Talés are: 
THE FOOL OF THE FAMILY. 
SPLENDIDE MENDAX. 
BEECHWOOD REVEL. 
GIULIO VESCONA. 
MISS OLIVIA TEMPEST. 
A TRAGEDY QUEEN. 


now ready, 


CONSTANTIA. By the 


Only.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, clot! 


Author of ‘One 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Price 1s. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS and the PUBLIC 


SERVICE. By W. BaptTisre SCOONEs. 


JAMES BAIN, 1 HAYMARKET, S.W. 


FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS OF THE CIVIL LAW. 
A New Edition, in One Volume, 8vo. price 18s. 
HE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; Latin Text with 
English Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Summary. By THomas 
CoLLeTr Sanpars, M.A. Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
The Fifth Edition, revised. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


New and enlarged Edition, in post 8vo. pp. 536, price 10s. 6d. 
UICKSANDS or, Prevalent Fallacies in Belief and Worship 


Pointed Out, with their Remedies. By the Rev. STEPHEN JENNER, M.A. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE POEMS of CATULLUS. Translated into Hagieh Verse, 
with an Poinat® Notes. By THEODORE MARTIN. New Edi Revised and 


Il 
THE ELEGIES of SEXTUS PROPERTIUS. Translated into 
English Verse, with Life of the Poet, and _ Illustrative Notes. ES CRANSTOUN, 
.A., LL.D., Author of Translations of “ Catullus,” and Crown 
price 7s. 6d. 
and TRANSLATIONS. 


Wonrs ey, M.A., Fellow of Corpus 
WorsLey. Second Edition, enlarged, fep. 


By STANHOPE 


Edited by Rev. Epwarp 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDUN. 


On Monday, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


(THE HISTORY of the SUEZ CANAL: a Personal Narrative. 
M. FERDINAND DE LESSEPS,G.C.S.I. Translated from the French, by permission of 
the an or, by Sir HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF, K.C.M.G., M.P. for Chri: istchurch. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, 2 handsome Svo. vols. with a neatly engraved Map of the County, 2ls. 


A NEW HISTORY of ABERDEENSHIRE; 
y, Geology, and Soils, Meteorology and Climate, Manufactures 
Fishings, Farining Systems, Cattle Stuck, Farm Buildings, and School 
een and other Parochial Statistics ; Ancient History = Old Bal Romantic Scenery, 
b; SMITH, 


.S.A., Edin. 
Lewis SmitH, Aberdeen. 
WILLIAM BLACKWooD & Soys, Edinburgh and London. 


An entirely New Edition, 1 vol. large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, new style, 1,000 pp. 21s, 


TONEHENGE'S BRITISH RURAL SPORTS, Recomposed 
Tih many daltons snd numerous Orieial completely 


Comprising 

Athletics. Hawking. 

Shooting. ing. 

Hunting. Boating. 

Coursing. P i 

ishing ler ‘katin, 
And the Various Rural Games of Great x 

“ A work of authority so well established that it would be only necessary to announce the 
appearance of a twelfth edition, if it were not for the fact that ent is not merely a new lame. 


but in some respects a new book, re} inted in bolder type, and on better paper than on 
predecessors.”"— Daily News. 


FREDERICK Ware & Co., Bedford | Street, Strand. 


Square 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
TTHE MODERN PLAYMATE: a New Book of Games, 


Sports, and Diversions for Boys of all Ages. Comolied and Edited by Rev. J. G. 
Woop. With 600 me Lilustrations engraved by Dalziels, Hodgkin, &c. 

“The very Al s, and diversions for of all and i - 
tions, to of six hundred "_Times. on 

“No known outd ace or indoor game has been omitted from this hand: and exh 

volume.” —Daily 

“ The book is mot ail for mere amusement—it contains much that is valuable coe ms = 
for boys—it —— much that will be useful to men. It is comprehensive and well done, 
being ternally, it is a capital gift-book.”—Scotsman. 

FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Square cloth, Is.; post free, 1s. 1d. 
“ W! ILLS of their OWN,” Curious, Graphic, and Eccentric ; 
fzapet bong Collated by Wis Teaa, Editor of “ The Mixture for Low 


of executors, and make our wills.” —SHAKSPEARE. 
London: WILLIAM Tree & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
8vo. cloth, 8. 6d. 
{commonly called the Alcoran of Mohammed. 
Explanatory Notes. By GEORGE SALE. 
Lane, Cheapside. 


(THE KORAN; 


Now ready, Is, 6d. 


W te te and WANTS of SCIENCE WORKERS. Showing 
the Resources of Science as a Vocation, and discussing the Scheme now on 
increase out of the National By RicHarp A. Proctor, 
* The Sun,” The Universe,” 
London : SMITH, ~ og & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[January 1, 1876. 


Now ready , 23.64. 
THE 


NEW QUARTERLY 
For JANUARY. 


CONTENTS : 
BACKWARD HO! By Frascrs Powrr Conse. 
ZESCHYLUS AND VICTOR HUGO. By Ronert 
THE MILL OF ST. HERBOT: a Novelette. By Katuartve S. MacQvolp. 
LAWN TENNIS. By Joan Laroveue. Author of * Travels in Portugal.” 
HEBREW WOMEN. By Miss De RoruscHiLp. 
ALMANACS. By Mortimer CooLins. 
THE VERGARO: a Tale. By the Countess GALETTI 
CURRENT LITERATURE AND CURRENT CRITICISM. By the EpiTor. 


MAGAZINE 


LONDON: WAD, LOCK, & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS For JANUARY: 
1. ON THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF PUBLIC SCHOOL, EDUCATION. By Sir Jou 
UBBOCK, Bart 

| WESLEY AN METHODISM IN WESLEY'S LIFETIME AND AFTER. By the 
GOETHE AND MINNA, HERZLTEB. By Axprew 
ETERN AL PERDITION AND U ISM, from a Homan Catholic Point of 

Yiew. PartI. By the Rev. H.N Oxenuam. 
WHY HAVE ANIMALS A NERVOUS SYSTEM? By Dr. H. 

AN 


. THE PAUPER ABRDAD. By ALFRED 8. Mak 


ASE ‘POPULAR LITERATURE. By the Rev. R. F. 


STRAHAN & CO., PATERNUSTER ROW. 


Price 1s. ; Post (Imland), Is. 2d. Annual Subscription, Ms. 
THE 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 
Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. 


ConTENTs ror JANUARY: 
MAP OF THE WESTERN SAHATA. By E. G. Ravenstriy, F.R.G.S. 
THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. VI. Necessity for Annual Communication. 
THE SWEDISH ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
THE MALAYAN PENINSULA. (Horace Jon.) 
ON ZORMER PHYSICAL ASPEC!s OF TUE CASPIAN. (Major Hensert 
Woop.) 


Is TO UNITE BLACK SEA AND THE CASPIAN? 


WERNER MUNZINGER, CB. 
REVIEWS. 
Log Book Notes—C dence— Proceedings of Societi 


, rae & CO., 57 AND 399 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


MES. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE, “THE ARGOSY.” 
EDINA, Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S New Illustrated Serial Story, commences in 


THE ARGOSY 


For JANUARY, now ready. 


Contests : 
“ 
Ili justrated by M. Elien Edwards. 
2. LODGE. By Jouyxy LuUDLow. 
3. OUTWARD BOUND. 
4. AT GRENOBLE. By Cuarn_es W. Woop. With Illustrations. 
5. VOICES IN THE NIGHT. 
6. BARBARA EARLE. 
7. PAGANINI. 


8. 1876. 
“* The Argosy has itful stories." Brighton Examiner. 
“* The Argosy ' is one of the marvels of the day.” —London Scotsman. 


“* The Argosy jo vere .""—Court Ciren 

“* The Argosy ’ is the and cheapest of ou nes.”"_ Standard. 
“*The Argosy’ is one of the most tasteful of "Scarbro’ Gazette. 

“*The — bears a rich freight. * 

“*The Argosy’ is ever welcome." "Bri Observer. 

Johnny Ludlow'’s stories are almost perfect of their kind.”"— Spectator. 

“Johnny Ludlow arouses considerable interest.” —Saturday Review. 

“ Vigour of description and a strong grasp of character.” "Atheneum. 

“Full of interest.” Vanity Fair. 

“Very few have surpassed Johnny Ludlow.” — Globe. 

“Thoroughly high in and healthy in 


“Johnny Ludlow ven proof of a rarvr instinct than suspected amongs 
our living writers of ounconfor mist. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


Price 2s. 6d.; post free, per annum, 1s. 
(THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a Quarterly Journal of 


Religious Thought and Life. Edited by Canes Brarp, B.A. 
JANUARY 1876. 
1. BRL TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. II. By 


2. pate OW ATONEMENT. By Jony Gorpos. 

3. METHODISM SINCE WESLEY. II. By Bryys. 
4. LIFE OF BISHOP GRAY. By C. Keoan Pav, M.A. 

5. HOOK’S LAND. By ALEXANDER GorDuos, M.A. 


6. THE, CENPRAL IDEAS OF SEMITIC AND OF ARYAN FAITH. By F. R. 


7. SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 
8. NOTICES OF BOOKS.—NOTE ON IMMORTALITY AND RELIGION, 


WIiLLLAMsS & Noraater, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Ea: aburgh, : 


6d. ; 7s. per annum, free by post. 


(THE GARDENER. Edited by Davin Tuomsox, Author of 
“ Handy Book of the Flower-Garden,” &c. 


CoyTEents or JANUARY Numer: 
A Shrubs for Winter Decoration—A Selection of 
Ww if Grapes Produeed—Hints fur Tree 


are Giant 
Shrubs_A" jorist. Flowers—Gesnera Zi barina—s Dressing—. 
ints on Propagating Cont ifers—Twelve Useful Hardy Spring for | 
New Double iphur v. Red-Spider. about 
ure in 
BLackwoop & Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 
sertion in the Forthcoming Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the sth, and BILLS by the 10th January. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


‘THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXCI. will 

be published on Sarurpay, January lth. ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
for insertion cannot be received by the Publisvers later than FRIDAY NEXI, the 
7th instant. 


_London, LoNGMANS & Co. 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


R’S MAGAZIN E, N o. LXXIII. JANUARY. 
CONTENTS : 
Turkey, Egypt, and the Eastern Question. 
Critics in Wonderland. 
The French Fishery Claims on the Coast of Newfoundland. 
Erasmus. 
An Autumn in Western France.—No. Il. Morbihan. 
The Unseen Universe. 
The Flemings and the Walloons of Belgium. 
A Few Words on Interment. 
Employment in India. 
German Home Life.—IX. Marriave and Children. 
On the Weakness of Roman Empire. 
The Place of the Judicature Acts in English Law. 
London, Longmans & Co. 
MAGAZINE for JANUARY ARY 1876. 
No. DCCXXIII. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
THE DILEMMA. Part IX. 
IN MY STUDY CHAIR. No. IT. 
LEFT-HANDED Couelusion. 


BEE OR BEATR Ix. 
THE FIRS?’ STEP IN ARMY REFORM. 


ONDON SOCIETY for JANU ARY 1876 
FLORENCE MARRYAT. CONTAINS: 
WAITING FOR ESCORT. (Frontispiece.) 
THIS SON OF VULCAN. By the Authors of * feoty- -Money Mortiboy,” * With 
Harp and Crown.” &e. Part II. Chapters] and 2. 
BONNIE BOHEMIA. By Annif THoMAs. 
“AH! C'EST LE TON QUI FAIT LA MUSIQUE.” By ALrreb E. T. Wartson- 
ABOVE SUSPICION. By Mrs. J. Il. RippELL. Chapters 39-41, 
REEFING FOR A SQUALL. 
ONE MAN’S EXPERIENCE. 
LA_ MADONNA DEL ROSARIO: a Love Story of the Apennines. By ALICE 
VANSITTART CarRR. 
WAITING FOR ESCORT. By Guy Rostyy. 
ON AND OFF THE STAGE. By “Prvrox Wrry.” 
“MY OWN CHILD.” By Mauryat. Chapters 18—20. 
Sampson Low, Marston. Skantr, & Rivinctoy, Crown Buildings, 
Fleet Street. Le 


"Edited by 


No. XCVI. (JANUARY 1876), 3s. 60. 


THE JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE (published by 
Authority of the Medico-Psychological Assuciation). Edited by HENRY MACDSLEY, 
M.D., and T. 5. CLoustos. M.D. 


CONFENTS : 
1. Reflex, Ariommaties and Unconscious Cerebration : a History and a Criticism. By Thomas 
2 
2. Observations on the Brain of the Chacma age By Herbert C. Major, M.D. 
3. Mind in Plants. Lauder Lindsay. M. 
Skac’s Classitication of Mental Disease. rs. Clonston. M.D. 
The Plea of Insanity in Cases of Murder. ‘a fierny. By D. Yellowless, M.D. 
Case of Gene Paralysis, with severe Uniisteral Epileptiforin Attacks,sc. By W. Julius 
Mickle, M 
Reviews of Recent Books on Menta) Science—Clinics mod Notes and Cases—Oceasional Notes of 
the Quarter—Notes and News— Appointmer 
(To be continued rly.) 
J. & A. CHURCHILL, Burlington Street. 


te: ts. post free, Is. 2d. 
Sc RIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 
CONTENTS : 

New York in the Revelution. ss we 
Cupid and Mars. 


House Buiiding. 
Beds aud Tables, Stools and Candle- 


Elgnen itary Education in England and 


a 
Philip Nolan's Friends. 
Santo: Poem. 


sticks. ilda’s Little Livod : Poem. 
Childhood's Fancies. wegian ‘Lraits 
Eyes. 
Cor —by a Coffin. } arriaze 
Gabriel Conroy opies of the T 


The Old Cs abinet. 
Home and Society. 
Culture and Progress. 
ric-a- 
SCRIBNER for JANUARY contains Fifty-four [lustrations. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co.., Bedford Street, Strand. 


CRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for JANUARY 


contain- the openin; an Historical Romance by Evenirr Hae, 
entitled PHILIP NOLA v's FRIENDS ; or, Show your Passports. 


GCRIDNER'S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. Monthly, 1s. 
The real literary worth of * Scribner is, we ti hink, very imperfectly understood To 
put it in a sentence. there is not, at its pice, a magazine oe equal literary and artistic value 

among the whole of the British montiilies."”—Glasyow Mail 
FREDERICK WaRNE & Co., Bed lord Street, Strand. 


Only the Sunny Hours. 
‘The King’s Christmas : Poem. 
Pictures of the French Renaissance. 


Monthly, Is. ; post free, Is. 2d. 


S?. NICHOLAS: an Illustrated Magazine for Girls and Boys. 


Conducted by MApLes DopeGe. 
CONTESTS ror JANUARY : 
Sent, “St. Les Aventures de Cinq Canards, 
The Parable of St. Christopher. liow Willie Coasted by Moonlight. 
‘The Little Old Man in the Toinette and the Elves. 
Picco! : a Good News on Christinas Morning : Carol. 
The Boy E The story of Jon of Iceland. 
Journeying the Day. 
Christmas Table 
ow Plants eome from Seed. 
Christmas in the Arctic Regions. aiting for the Sleigh. 
Marjorie’s B irchday Gifts. Jack-in-the- Pulpit. 
Trouble Ahead : Verse | The Letter-Box. 
Christmas in the East. The 
“ How much the children’ 8 magazines have impr -and are improving! First place, this 
month, to ‘St. Nicholas.” We may have a simile azine, but noue superior, and for fresh- 
ness none equal to it. We heart ly recoinmend holas.’”"— Non “on for nes et, 
“The many engravings and the beautitully oth white psper make *St. Nicholas’ the 
choicest mag fur the 3 esters that has ever been provided.”"—\ orwich Mercury. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedtord Street, Strand, 


A Southern Christmas Eve. 
Bobby and the Key- ane 
Bass Cove Sketches 


TNIVERSITY HALL, Bombay.—See THE BUILDER of 
this Week for View and Plans ; ‘aie for View of St. Augustine's Church, B sermondsey— 
Modern Athens— Genius of David Cox— Sanitary Papers, Social and Artistic. A New Volume. 
4d. ; by post, aid. Catherine Street, Ww.c. And all Newsmen, 


Just published, Seventh Edition, 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s. 9d. PA 
O*... DEAFNESS and NOISES in the EAR, arising from 


Gout, and Neuralgic Headache. By Wa. Harvey, F.R.C.5., Aural 
| ag to the Great Northern Hospital and Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, Soho 
uare, 


London ; RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 
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GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


MY YOUTH, by SEA and LAND, from 


1809 to 1816. By p in Lortvs, formerly of the Royal Stems, ehe of the 
Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, 21s. 


“ Major worthy of his lively and 


adventuro 
CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By 


Lord Witu1aM Pitr LENNOX. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 
“ Lord William Lennox’s pazes are full of interest.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NOTES of TRAVEL in SOUTH AFRICA. 


By C. J. ANDERSSON, Author of “ Lake Ngami,” &c. Edited by L. Lioyp, 
Author of “ Field Sports of the North.” 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 


PEARLS of the PACIFIC. By J. W. 


BoppAM-WHETHAM. 1 vol. 8vo. with 8 IlJustrations, 15s. [Next week. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
EDITH VAVASOUR. By Mrs. Granam 


BRANSCOMBE. 3 vols. 
“ A charming story, replete with taste, interest, and spirit.""—Court Journal. 


SISTER ANNA. By Mrs. Bourrer. 3 vols. 


“ A most interesting novel. The plot ea is sueteal and aoventy worked out. The characters 
are lifelike, and the style is singular! rt Journal. 


HONOURS DIVIDED. By Mortey Farrow, 


“ A very pleasant and nagar story.”"—Spectator. 
“4 novel of considerable meri 


BLACKSMITH and SCHOLAR. By Mortimer 


3 vols. 
“ This novel is as thoroughly amusing as any of Mr. Collins’s productions."’— World. 


DIANE. By Mrs. Macquom, Author of 


“Patty,” &c. 2 vols. 
“A charming story. One of Mrs. Macquoid's happiest efforts.” —Spectator. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW YEAR.—NOTICE. 


The following Lists and Catalogues of Books, revised for the New Year, will be 
ready for delivery early next week. 


A List of some of the principal nn Books in circulation at MupIE’s 
Sevecr Lrprary, with Terms of Subscription and other particulars. 


A Catalogue of the Books added na the Library from January 1873 to 
the present time. 
A List of the principal Forthcoming Books. 


Iv 
A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn 
from the Library for Sale. This Catalogue will contain many leading 
Books of the Past and Present Se:sons, cut and uncut, with nearly Two 
Thousand older Works, several of which are out of print and not other- 
wise procurable, at the lowest current prices. 


Vv 


An additional Clearance Catalogue, consisting chiefly of the Works of 
Popular Authors, strongly rebound, and well adapted for circulation in 
Literary Institutes and Public Libraries. 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS.—NOTICE. 


A Revised Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors, in 
Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries or 
Drawing-Room Tables, and for Wedding or Birthday Presents, 
New Year's Gifts, and School Prizes, is now ready, and will be 
forwarded postage free on application. 


All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at Mupte’s SeLect Liprary 
may also be obtained at 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, 
MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
New Oxford Street, London. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


NOW READY. 


DORE’S FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS 


TO 


COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER. 


With Text, imperial folio, bound in elegant cover, £4 4s.; India Proofs, signed b 
° M. Doré, price £10 10s, 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., 32 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
FAIRLESS & BEEFORTH, GALLERY, % NEW BOND STREET. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & S@N’S 
NEW WORKS. 


“ One can never help enjoying ‘Temple Bar.’ "—Guardian. 
Now ready, at every Bookseller’s and Railway Station, Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No. CLXXXII. for JANUARY 1876. 
MR. WILKIE oan NEW NOVEL. 


THE TWO DESTINIES. By WILKIE 
Woman in White.” Preanshis, Chapters 
2. AN OLD STAGER. 

3. A SONG OF THE ICE. 

4. VITTORIA CONTARINT; or, Love the Traitor. Chapters3—5. 
5. WHAT IS GENIUS? 
6. A WINTER SONG. 
7. STEPHEN HATTON. 
8 MAZARIN. 

9 BREAKFAST. 

10. FLOWERS AND STARS. 

ll. HER DEAREST FOE. Fat ALEXANDER, Auth of “The 
Wooing O't,”” &c. Chapters 


*," The Forty-fifth Volume of yen BAR is just ready, price 5s. 6d. 


TEN YEARS of MY LIFE. By the Princess 


Fetrx SALM-SaLM. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with a Portrait of the Princess, 
price 21s. 


“MANN” and MANNERS at the COURT 


of FLORENCE: 1740-1786. Founded on the Letters of Sir Horace Mann 
to Horace Walpole. By Dr. DoRAN, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 

“Sir Horace Mann's letters are delightful reading. They sparkle with anecdote and 
entertaining Court gossip, life-like of persons, and from 
pages to which extend, he: hardly a single dull or uninter- 

esting one. 


By the Author of “ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 


THE DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 


From the French of M. Henri Havarp. Translated by ANNIE Woop. 
8vo. with Illustrations, 14s, 


have neces-arily done justice to Mr. mest book, and 
oan uentiy have ect idea of the of, cumuner cruise in 
inland waters.”—Blackw Magazine. 


MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED ETONIANS. 


By Joan HENEAGE JEssE, Author of “ Memoirs of the Reign of George III.,” 


“ Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
an Jesse’s volumes are charmingly fresh, and are full of delightful snatches of anecdote 
The 's power of sketching seems to us remarkably note- 
—Daily 


THE HEAVENS: an [Illustrated Handbook 


of Popular Astronomy. Amkp&eE GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. Norman 
Lockyer, F.R.A.S., and Revised by RicHarp A. Procror, B.A., F.R.A.S. 
An entirely New and revised Edition, embodying all the Latest Discoveries in 
Astronomical Science. Demy 8vo. with nearly 200 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


TERESINA in AMERICA. By Tuérése 


Yetverton, Lady AVONMORE, Author of “Teresina Peregrina.” 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 21s, 


THE POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


THE POPULAR IDOL. 


Mackay. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS. By Anna 


H. Drury, Author of “ Misrepresentation,” &c. 3-vols. crown 8vo. 


THE SECOND WIFE. By E. 
Translated from the German by ANNIE Woop. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“* The Second wie is a clever novel.”—Saturday Ri 


eview. 
“In* The Second Wife’ we have a German tale of tragic power. Bye of Gossmes axe 
described with marvellous vigour, the situation is at times appalling.” —John 


PRETTY MISS BELLEW. By Tuco. Grrr. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“*Pretty Miss Bellew’ novel witch is sure 
fastish talk in it, yet little that is slangy, and nothing 


By 


take, with much fun, flirtation, and 
is ill bred.” World. pees 


A SECRET of the SEA. By T. W. Srzieur, 


Author of “In the Dead of Night,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


HIS NATURAL LIFE. By Marcus Crarke. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ Having read this forcible and impressive novel, we have not only come to an acquaintance 
as admiring as it is sudden with the author’s name, but esteem it by no means a venturesome 
hazardo: s act to predict for it a fameaggreat as that Schicred by y any living novelist.”” 


is i ty of i "Vanity 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER, MAJESTY, AND TO THE 
PALESTINR BXPLORATION FUND. 
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JAMES PARKER & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS, 


THE LIBRARY EDITION of the ANNALS 


of ENGLAND. Revised and enlarged, with additional Illustrations, anda - 
Recommendatory Note. By W. Srupes, M.A., Regias Professor of Modern | 


History, Oxford. Byo. haif- -bound, 12s. 
“ The ly enhance the value of the work.” —John Bull. 


REMAINS of the late ARTHUR WEST 


HADDAN, B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and Rector of 
Barton-on-the-Heath, Warwickshire. Edited by the late A. P. Forbes, 
D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

This rich and attractive volume.” —Scuttish Guardian. 


A HANDBOOK for VISITORS to OXFORD. 


New Edition, 8vo. illustrated by 145 Woodcuts by Jewitt, and 26 Steel Plates 
by Le Keux, cloth, 12s. 
“ One of the best handbooks we know to Oxford or to any other place.” —Saturday Review. 


THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE of the SACRI- 


FICE and PARTICIPATION of the HOLY EUCHARIST. By GrorcEe 
Trevor, M.A., D.D., Canon of York; Rector of Beeford. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


A SELECTION from the REV. JOHN 


KEBLE’S MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WRITINGS. 8vo. = [Jn the press. 


THE FIRST PRAYER-BOOK of 


EDWARD VI. With a Correlation of the Subsequent Editions, showing at 
one view the Results of the Various Revisions from 1549 to 1662. Crown 
8vo. (Nearly ready. 


A TRIP up the VOLGA to the FAIR of 


NIJNI NOVGOROD. By H. A. Munro-BuTLer-JOHNSTONE, Esq., M.P. 
Fep. 8vo. with Map of the Luthor’ s Route, and 12 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

*,* For a précis of the Contents of this little Work, vide “ Saturday 
Review, Pall Mall Gazette,” “‘ Atheneum,” Xc. 


A CONCISE GLOSSARY of TERMS used 


in GRECIAN, ROMAN, ITALIAN, and GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By 
Joun HENRY ‘PARKER, FS. A., Hon. M.A. Oxon, C.B., &c. Fourth Edition, 
revised, fep. 8vo. with 487 Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE ARCHEOLOGY of ROME. By Jouy 


Henry Parker, C.B. THE EGYPTIAN OBELISKS. To which is added a 
SUPPLEMENT to the First Volume of the ARCHZOLOGY OF ROME. 
8vo. cloth, with numercus Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

“ The manner in which he has succeeded in unearthing much which had been buried before, 
and which is now, in many cases. buried again—the way in which he has deduced the age of 
each building from its construction and material peculiarities, and the skill with which he has 

plied the science of what may be called comparative archeoloz; o elucidate the plan of 
wall-building, are alike deserving of the highest praise.’ nburgh Review. 


JAMES PARKER & CO., OXFORD; AND 377 STRAND, 
LONDON. 


WORKS OF 
The Very Rev. JOHN W. BURGON, M.A., Dean of Chichester, 
ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


INSPIRATION and INTERPRETATION : 


Seven Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. With an Intro- 
duction ; being an Answer to “ Essays and Reviews.” 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


THE LAST TWELVE VERSES of the 


GOSPEL ACCORDING to S. MARK, Vindicated against Recent Critical 
bogs and Established, with Facsimiles of Codex & and Codex L. 8vo. 
cloth, 12s. 


A PLAIN COMMENTARY on the FOUR 


HOLY GOSPELS; intended chiefly for Devotional Reading. New Edition, 
5 vols. fep. 8vo. limp cloth, 21s. 


NINETY SHORT SERMONS for FAMILY 
READING ; following the Order of the Christian Seasons. 2 vols. fcep. 8vo. 


price 8s. 
Also, A SECOND SERIES. 2 vols. fep. Svo. 8s. 


JAMES PARKER & CO., OXFORD; AND 377 STRAND, 
LONDON. 


OXFORD MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 


GRAY’S ELEGY, and ODE ona DISTANT 


PROSPECT of ETON COLLEGE. Edited, with Notes and Paraphrase, by 
Fraxcis Mary, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Assistant- 
Master in English Literature at the Bristol Grammar-School. Intended for 
the Use of Pupils preparing for the Oxford Local Examinations in 1876, 
Fep. sewed, ls. (Just published. 


THE LIVES of DRYDEN and POPE, with 


Critical Observations on their Works. By SamuUEL JOHNSON. 24mo. cloth, 
price ls. 6d. [Just published, 


APISTOTEAOTS IMOIHTIKHY. 
ARISTOTELIS de ARTE POETICA (Vahlen’s Text). With Notes. By 
the Rev. EDWARD Moore, B.D., Principal of 8. Edmund Hall, Oxford, Pa 
late Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College. lémo. sewed, Is. 6d. ; : cloth, 2s. 
(Uniform with the Oxford Pocket Classics.) (Just published. 


JAMES PARKER & CO., OXFORD; AND 377 STRAND, 
LONDON. 


! eye os eyes and ears, and his narrative has all the charm of a well-w 


, liar interest to Captain Creach’s lively narrative and edventurv us jon 


SAMUEL TIN NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ITALY REVISITED. By A. Garrenca 


(the “Times” Co rrespondent), Author of “Italy, Past and Pre esent,” 
“ Country Life in Piedmont,” &c, Second Edition, 2 vols. demy Svo. 30s 
(This day. 
TIMES, November 11, 1875: “ Mr. Gallenga's new volumes on Italy will be welcome to those 
who care for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and present condition of the country 
-Most interesting volumes.” 
SPECTATOR, November 20, at ; “The two volumes abound in interesting matter, with 
vivid sketches of places and persons. 


OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM 


and ESLAMIAH; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through Hungary, 
Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and M: nte: SET, to the 
North of Albania. By JAMES CREAGH. 2 vols. large post Svo. 25 
PUBLIC OPINION, Dee. 11, 1875.—" Nothing appears to have escaped Captain Creagh’s 
fen romance, 


— The attention that has n so recently directed to Herzezovina zives a peeu- 

ney, aud his two 

be received ay a welcome addition to modern bouks of travel.’ 
WORLD.—* May be safely recommended.” 

ATHEN-BUM" His volume will be welcome. 


SCOTSMAN.— Lively, very amusing. clever, ie decidedly readable.” 
SECOND EDITION OF 


UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her BLACK 
— By HucH James Rose, M.A. of Oriel College, Oxford. 2 vols. 
vo. 30s, 


THE TIMES says: “ These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on a land and a 
people to which Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic interest.” 


CANTON and the BOGUE: 


the Narrative of 


= —— Six Months in China. By WALTER WiLLIAM Munpvy. Crown 

vo. 7s, 6d. 

DICKENS’S LONDON ; or, London in the 
Works of Charles Dickens. By T. EpGar PEMpERrON, Author of ** Under 
Pressure.” Crown 6s, 

POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
KATE RANDAL’S BARGAIN. By Mrs. 


EILoarr, Author of “The Curate’s Discipline,” 
“ Meg,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
beg the novels the author has written.”’—.1 
“Me ranked hicher than any of its te previous de bets Wecescoee Deserves to be 
describe a as a really well-written and thoroughly readable book ulsindin. 


HIS LITTLE COUSIN. By eae M. Pear- 


son, Author of ‘‘ One Love in a Life.” 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


LADY LOUISE. 


CLARGES. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


GOLD DUST: a Story. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


A NAME’S WORTH. By Mrs. M. Aurey. 
2 vols, 21s, 
SQUIRE HARRINGTON’S SECRET. By 


GEORGE W. Garnetr. 2 vols, 21s, 


LASCARE: a Tale. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

IN SPITE of FORTUNE. By Maurice Gay. 
5 vols. 31s. 6d. 

MART and MANSION: 


and Rest. By PHitip MAssINGER. 


"TWIXT HAMMER and ANVIL: a Novel. 


By Frank LEE BEnepict, Author of “ Miss Dorothy's Charge,” ** St. Simon’s 
Niece,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. [Vert week. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c. 
EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


A WIDOW of WINDSOR. By AnnieGaskett. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CORALIA : 


Author of “ Pyrna.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ONE FOR ANOTHER. By Ex 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STANLEY MEREDITH: 


“ Sapna.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CINDERELLA : 


Story. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


* Some of Vur Giris,” 


By Karureey 


a Tale of Struggle 


3 vols, 31s. 6d, 


a Plaint of Futurity. By the 


MA C. Warr. 
a Tale. By 
of an Old 


a New Version 


LALAGE. By Aveusra Cuampers. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 
MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, and 


SKETCHES. From the German of ELIsE PoLko. 
sion, to Sir Julius Benedict.) Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MERGING from the CHRYSALIS: a Novel. 


By J. F. NicHOLLs. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A SACRIFICE to HONOUR. 


LytTre_ton RoGers. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


(Dedicated, with permis- 


By Mrs. Hexry 


LONDON: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
STRAND. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S DRAWINGS. 


Bonet bee mel 22: * Not long ago a book was published bearing the name of 
William M: with the ostensible purpose of giving to the world some record 
of the eee eh me love oft the ‘ner art which it is well known the great novelist possessed, 


The present publication is the result of the not unreasonable feeling of regret experienced by 
Mr. Thack wae ee *s family, that his name should have been associated witha work they considered 
= such ip.” 


Now ready, royal 4to. 21s. 


THE ORPHAN OF PIMLICO; 


And other Sketches, Fragments, and Drawings. 
By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
Copied by a Process that gives a Faithful Reproduction of the Originals. 
With a Preface and Editorial Notes by Miss THACKERAY. 


“ Both the drawings and the letterpress are a facsimile of the original. and for that reason, if 
La no other, are sure of a welcome. We doubt whether Mr. Thackeray's artistic skill has ever 
yet 80 ble light as in these re ag Ee which have in their fidelity 
to the originals some of the charm of aonuine worl hackeray —— this last 
of father with a graceful and affectionate iitele Preface.’ 

A oe uae Mow which will provoke the young to laughter and the middle-aged to 


uld any thing be more humorous than some of these slight drawings? It would take too 
tan to enumerate all the delights of the book........ dditional value attaches to what would 
under any circumstances have been a delightful volume from the fact that the introductory 
note and the explanations of the ae are written by Miss Thackeray, who can of course 
speak with authority.” ae 
The volume gives Miss 
of] and so delightful in 
A splendid book of en‘ 


hackeray a new claim on the world's gratitude eocccees it is so full 
tertainment.”— Liverpool Albion. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S NEW POEM. 
Fep. 8vo. 7s, 


THE INN ALBUM. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


ESSAYS on the EXTERNAL POLICY of 


INDIA. By the late J. W.S. Wyte, M.A., C.S.I., of H.M.’s Indian Civil 
Service, sometime Acting Fo ef to the Government of India. 
Edited, with a Memoir and Notes, by W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D. Demy 
8vo. with Portrait, 14s. 


A LIFE of the EARL of MAYO, Fourth 
Viceroy of India. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.B. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. 


“ This masterly work of Dr. Hunter is as valuable a goatetution to Indian history as it isa 
worthy memorial to India’s fourth Viceroy, "— World, December 
“A most artistic and graphic ¢ portraiture.” aw Telegraph. 
a work of authority.” —Daily News. 
oun y teresting work.” —Home News. 


GOD and the BIBLE: a Review of Objections to 


“Literature and Dogma.” By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Reprinted from the 
“Contemporary Review.” Entirely revised, with a Preface. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


JACK AFLOAT and ASHORE. By Ricuarp 


Rowe, Author of “ Episodes of an Obscure Life,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


EAST and WEST LONDON. By the Rev. 


Harry Jones, M.A., Rector of St. George’s-in-the-East, sometime Incumbent 
of St. Luke’s, Soho. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ Mr. Jones's life. work, and pats are a triple demonstration of the fallacy of the ery that 
science is incompatible with religion...... We must refer our readers to the book itself. If we 
ind uce many to do this. we shal. have attained our end.”’"—A thenew — 

“ An emi njoyable book.” —Nonconformist. 


THE LATE MATTHEW JAMES HIGGINS. 


ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By 


Omnium.” With a Memoir by Sir WILLIAM SrIRLING-MAXWELL, 
Bart., M.P. Crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 9s. 
“A very amusi d interesting book.” —Saturday 
all cance distinguished by rich and various ability." World. 


NEW NOVELS. 
ONWARDS! BUT WHITHER? 


Study. By A. E. N. BEWICKE. 2 vols. 


“ A clever book, which cannot be read without interest and emotion.” 
“A remarkably pleasant and interesting novel.” 
“All the characters talk and write naturally.” 4 

«his is that rare book, a good novel of thought.” "Edinburgh Daily Review. 


A Life 


'—Standard. 


HELEN BLANTYRE. By A. E. A. Mar. 


2 vols. 


A WINTER STORY. By the Author of 


“The Rose Garden.” 


Now ready, Vol. I. for 1875, demy 8vo. cloth, price to 
Non-Subscribers, 10s. 6d. 


DR. DOBELL’S ANNUAL REPORTS on 


DISEASES of the CHEST : acomprehensive, concise, and reliable book of 
reference on that widest and most important Department of Practical and 
Scientific Medicine, which includes the Anatomy, Physiology, Morbid Ana- 
tomy, Pathology, Diagnosis, Etiology, Materia Medica, Therapeutics, Clima- 
tology, &c. ng a of the Thoracic Organs and their immediate associates ; 

presenting to the Scientific Student an epitome of modern discovery and 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’'S 


NEW BOOKS READY, OR NEARLY READY, 
AND NEW EDITIONS. 


FROM the HEBRIDES to the HIMALAYAS: 


Eighteen Months’ Wanderings in Western Isles and Eastern Highlands, By 
Miss Constance F. GorpoN CUMMING. 2 vols. medium 8vo. with very 
numerous Full-page and other Woodcut Illustrations, from the Author’s own 
Drawings, cloth extra, 42s. [This day. 


TRAVELS in MONGOLIA. By N. M. 


PREJEVALSKY, Lieut.-Colonel, Russian Staff. Translated by E. DELMAR 
MorGaAN, F.R.G.S., and Annotated by Colonel YuLE, C.B. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 

with numerous [lJustrations and Maps, cloth extra. ( Nearly ready. 

1 kabl t of 1 it valsk, M Lit d_ the Coun 
of of his notable Journey t Thine 


appear in an Eaglia Review abl Russian Literature,” in the 
Atheneum ot December 25 


NOTICE.—The Second Edition will be ready on Monday Next, January 3, of 
MR. GEORGE SMITH’S NEW WORK, 


THE CHALDEAN ACCOUNT of GENESIS. 


Containing the Description of the Creation, the Fall of Man, the Deluge, the 
Tower of Babel, the Times of the Patriarchs, and Nimrod—Babylonian 
Fables and Legends of the Gods—from the Cuneiform Inscriptions. By 
GEORGE Samira, of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum, 
Author of “ Assyrian Discoveries” (the Fifth Edition of the latter has just 
been published), ‘* History of Assurbanipal,’ &c. Demy 8vo. with many 
ema cloth extra, lés. 
“ A step, t! rtance of which equnet be hasbeen ine study which has 
a religious as a literary value.” —7imes. 
ae cali work Mr. Smith has here given us is the most interestin; 


and the fullest we have yet 
m his pen........ In concluding these remarks, we hearti 


commend Mr. Smith's 
to the a of every one who, accepting the general course of Biblical story, would w: 
allt Buby at “the collateral, though not contemporaneous, of 
aoe 
voles of its kind was ever published that contained more singular 
and — Nonconformist. 


“ Another standard work.” —Times. 


A HISTORY of MERCHANT SHIPPING 


and ANCIENT COMMERCE. By W.S. Linpsay. 4 vols. demy 8vo. with 
very numerous ome Illustrations, also Maps and Charts. Vols. I. and II. 
each 21s, are now read 

[ Vols. Tl. and IV. will be ready about the middle of January. 


MOROCCO and the MOORS; being an 


Account of Travels, with a General Description of the Country and its 
People. ad ARTHUR LEARED, M.D. 8vo. with Illustrations and Map, cloth 
extra, 


(Now ready. 


TO the VICTORIA FALLS of the ZAMBESI. 


By EpwarD Mour. Translated by N. D'ANvERS. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 
numerous Full-page and other Wocdcut Illustrations, 4 Chromo-lithographs, 
and Map, cloth extra. (Un a few days. 


WORKS BY VIOLLET-LE-DUC. 


THE HABITATION of MAN in ALL AGES. 


By E. Viotiet-Le-Duc. Translated by BENJAMIN BUCKNALL, Architect, 
8vo. Illustrated by 103 Woodcuts, cloth extra. (Yearly ready. 


LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE. By 


VioLLet-Le-Duc, Translated from the French by BENJAMIN 
Architect. 2 vols. royal Svo. £3 3s. (Jn the press. 


ANNALS of a FORTRESS. Demy 8vo. with 


po ng Illustrations and Plans and Diagrams by the Author, cloth extra, 
ice 15s. 

*,* In this Work the Author traces the history of a French fortress {from 
the’ earliest times to the present day, giving a most graphic account of the 
many sieges it underwent and of the fortunes and misfortunes of its garrisons 
in different ages, the whole forming a complete handbook of the art of 


fortification. 
*,* See the very favourable aoe of this book, occupying Four Columns 
in the “Times” of December 22. 


“ At once a valuable handbook and a very charming romance.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


ON RESTORATION. By Viotter-te-Duc. 


And a Notice of his Works in Connexion with the Historical Monuments of 
France. By CHARLES WETHERED, Crown 8vo. with a Portrait on Steel of 
Viollet-le- Due, extra, 2s. 6d. (Ready. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
N.B,—The Fifth Edition has just been issued of 


MR. GEORGE SMITH’S ASSYRIAN 


EXPLORATIONS and DISCOVERIES, Fifth Edition, demy 8vo. Illus- 
trated, 16s, 


“ A record of discoveries of which any man might be proud.” —A theneeum. 


THE SHADOWED HOME and the LIGHT 


BEYOND. By the Rev. Epwarp Henry BICKERSTETH. Third Edition, 
crown 8vo. cloth extra, new binding, 5s. 
“ Among the valuable publications with which Mr. Bickersteth has enriched 4 Gat of 
Christ, the a volume will take a chief place. We have read it from first to last 
profound interest and sympathy."'"— Christian Observer. 


TWO NEW NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


THE FOOL of the FAMILY; and other Tales. 


By Joun DANGERFIELD, Author of “ Grace Tolmar,” 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 21s. Ready. 


CONSTANTIA. By the Author of “One 


Only.” 2 vols, crown S8vo. 21s, (Ready. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 


CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


In January, 1876, it is proposed to begin in this Review a survey of Home and 
Affairs, to be continued from number to number. The article will-contain 
a criticism of the more significant incidents of each month at home and abroad. 
The writers will aim at singling out from the multitude of events recorded in the 
daily and weekly papers such only as illustrate the central movements of the time. 
It is obvious that criticism of this kind. to be really instructive and efficient, must 
be systematic and directed by fixed principles. While, however, a certain consistency 
will be preserved in this section, the body of the Review will remain as freely open 
as it has always been for the discussion of opposite opinions on politieal and other 
subjects.—December 20, 1875. 
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